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Writings from the Ancient World (WAW) presents up-to-date, reliable, and 
felicitous English translations of important documents from the ancient Near 
East. Covering the period from the beginning of Sumerian civilization to the 
age of Alexander, WAW tries to meet research needs of specialists while con- 
tributing to general education' and cultural awareness. 

Translators and editors have kept in mind a broad audience that includes, 
among others, scholars in the humanities for whom convenient access to new 
and reliable translations will aid comparative work; general readers, educators, 
and students for whom these materials may help increase awareness of our 
cultural roots in preclassical civilizations; specialists in particular cultures of 
the ancient world who may not control the languages of neighboring societies. 

The editors envision that over time the series will include collections of 
myths, epics, poetry, and law codes; historical and diplomatic materials such 
as treaties and commemorative inscriptions; and letters and commercial docu- 
ments. Other volumes will offer translations of hymns, prayers, rituals, and 
other documents of religious practice. The aim is to provide a representative, 
rather than exhaustive, sample of writings that broadly represent the cultural 
remains of various ancient civilizations. 

The preparation of this volume was supported in part by a generous grant 
from the Division of Research Programs of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. The Society of Biblical Literature also provided significant 
financial and administrative support. In addition, all scholars involved in 
preparing this volume received financial and clerical assistance from their 
respective institutions. Were it not for these expressions of confidence in our 
intentions, the arduous tasks of preparation, translation, editing, and public- 
cation— indeed, planning for the series itself— simply would not have been 
undertaken. 

James Lindenberger prepared and translated the original documents, includ- 
ing necessary collations. He also wrote the introductory and explanatory 
material. Kent Harold Richards edited the manuscript on behalf of the series. 

Burke O. Long 
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Introduction 



I. Overview 



This volume contains most of the letters extant in Aramaic and Hebrew 
(excluding those found in the Hebrew Bible) down to the time of Alexander 
the Great. In addition there is one letter each in Edomite, Ammonite, and 
Phoenician, the only extant letters in those languages. 

In general intent the book is similar to Edward Wente, Letters from Ancient 
Egypt (WAW 1). There are, however, two significant differences. The first con- 
cerns cultural coherence. Egypt was a highly integrated society— complex but 
coherent throughout its millennia-long history. The phrase "Egyptian culture" 
means something we can define. The same is true of ancient "Hebrew culture," 
the milieu of the letters in chapters 6-7. These Hebrew letters, in fact, were 
written in the space of a single generation, by Jewish correspondents most 
of whom lived in southern Judah only a few miles from each other. The case 
of the Aramaic letters— nearly three-quarters of this collection— is quite 
different. There is no such underlying cultural unity, despite the fact that the 
Aramaic correspondence covers a much shorter time span than the Egyptian, 
some 250 years as opposed to nearly fifteen hundred. "Aramean culture" can 
be defined in terms of inscriptions and archaeological remains, to be sure. 
However, that tells us almost nothing about the cultural background of the 
people who wrote the letters in question, because few if any of those people 
were native Arameans. 

Throughout much of the first millenniurri, Aramaic, a Semitic language kin 
to Hebrew and written in a similar alphabetic script, was the dominant 
language of cross-cultural communication in the Near East. Like Akkadian 
(Assyrian and Babylonian) in the second millennium and Greek in the 
Hellenistic age, Aramaic became an international lingua franca. From Egypt 
to Turkey, across Syria and Mesopotamia, even as far away as Pakistan, Aramaic 
was used, for governmental, commercial and personal purposes. 

The earliest reliable historical references to Arameans date from the time 
of Tiglath-Pileser I of Assyria (1115-1077 b.c.e.). His annals relate that he 
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fought with Arameans along the Euphrates west of Babylonia and in the Syrian 
desert. Arameans appear sporadically in Assyrian and Babylonian texts 
throughout the succeeding two centuries, sometimes as friendly tribes people, 
sometimes as hostile "people of the steppe." 

In the eighth century b.c.e., when Assyria was the dominant imperial power 
in the Near East, Arameans were widely dispersed among the other popula- 
tion groups of Mesopotamia. By this time Aramaic was beginning to sup- 
plant Akkadian as the dominant spoken language in Mesopotamia. Akkadian 
remained the official language of the empire, but Aramaic was generally used 
for diplomatic purposes. By the end of the seventh century, the newly estab- 
lished Babylonian empire was ruled by Aramaic-speaking Chaldeans from 
southern Iraq. Their successors, the Persians (550-331 b.c.e.), used a number 
of languages for official purposes, but for general diplomatic and administrative 
communication, especially with the western part of their empire, Aramaic was 
the language of choice. 

As early as 700 b.c.e., a fairly standardized written form of Aramaic had 
developed, now known as "Official" or "Imperial" Aramaic. Under Persian 
auspices, Official Aramaic was taught all across the empire to scribes whose 
mother tongues ranged from Elamite in the east to Egyptian in the southwest. 
In addition to this learned scribal usage, a number of dialects of spoken Aramaic 
were in use in different regions of Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
Under such conditions, it is hardly to be expected that the written language 
would be uniform. In word formation, vocabulary, and syntax, almost every 
group of Aramaic texts shows differences, some of them quite pronounced, 
from other groups. There is a distinct Mesopotamian dialect, for instance (letter 
No. 1). The Persian administrative correspondence (chapter 5 below) is written 
in a stilted style full of Persian loanwords. 

The closest thing to a common thread in these letters is that of Jewish cultural 
identity, which links the Aramaic letters in chapters 3-4 to the Hebrew ones 
in chapters 6-7. But even here, the cultural differences are great: on the one 
hand, preexilic Palestinian Jews (chapters 6-7); on the other, an isolated post- 
exilic Diaspora community (chapters 3-4). 

A second difference from Wente's collection of Egyptian letters is that the 
present volume includes texts in the original languages, transcribed into un- 
vocalized square script. This should not deter readers who lack knowledge 
of Hebrew or Aramaic. Neither the translations nor the notes presuppose an 
ability to read the originals. But the originals are there for the large numbers 
of readers able to use them. 
The seventy letters gathered here come from three historical settings: 

(1) Assyria in the midst of the civil war that broke out around 650 b.ce., 

(2) Syria-Palestine just before and during the Babylonian invasions prior to 
the fall of Judah and Philistia half a century later, and (3) Egypt in the earlier 
part of the Persian period, ca. 500-400 b.c.e. The Aramaic letters appear first, 
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then the Hebrew, and finally the Canaanite. Within these groupings, the 
arrangement is roughly chronological. 



II. Epistolary Style and Conventions 

The style and conventions of ancient Near Eastern letter writing (including 
the Greek papyri from Hellenistic Egypt) have been extensively studied for 
nearly a century. It is beyond the scope of this introduction to attempt a 
thorough form-critical analysis of the Aramaic, Hebrew, and Canaanite letters. 
The reader interested in pursuing the subject of epistolography in greater detail 
may consult the studies of Fitzmyer (1981) and Pardee (1982: 153-64) on 
epistolary structure and formulas, and Porten (1979; 1980) on the physical 
details of writing on papyrus and leather. 

A letter can be broadly defined as a written communication sent by one 
person or a group of people to another person or group. This implies that 
the persons are separated by sufficient distance to prevent them from com- 
municating orally. Typically, letters contain greetings, instructions, requests, 
and information. 

The content of the letters in this anthology is immensely varied. There are 
short, informal notes between family members and friends about such com- 
monplace topics as shopping for salt (No. 24), mixing dough (No. 19), and 
shearing sheep (No. 15). There are postcard-style letters "just to say hello" 
(e.g., No. 9). There are more extended letters on family finances and commer- 
cial ventures (chapter 2). Some contain vivid personal details. Several people 
have just been arrested (Nos. 14 and 40) or released fromjail (Nos. 7, 31, and 
32), one correspondent is recovering from snakebite (No. 7), another pettishly 
complains that he does not like the tunic his mother has sent him (No. 5)! 

In earlier periods of Egyptian history, the rate of literacy among women 
was considerably lower than it was among men. Some of the Egyptian letters 
intended for women have an external address in a man's name, suggesting that 
the recipients needed to have the letters read to them by a man in the household 
(Wente 1990: 8-9). In the fifth-century Aramaic family correspondence from 
Egypt (chapters 2 and 3), several letters are written to women, with no sug- 
gestion that the recipients were unable to read them for themselves. 

Many of the letters deal with military matters: requests for reinforcements, 
reports on troop movements and missions carried out, intelligence informa- 
tion, requisitions for rations and men, concerns about morale. Virtually all 
of the letters in chapters 1 and 7 are written by soldiers, or concern military 
affairs. A few touch on religious matters such as the observance of Sabbath 
(No. 22), the celebration of Passover and Unleavened Bread (Nos. 19 and 30), 
and the events surrounding the destruction of the Jewish temple at Elephan- 
tine (Nos. 33-36). There are also bureaucratic letters between Persian officials, 
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written in a "rubber-stamp" style in which an earlier letter is quoted and action 
is briefly authorized (chapter 5). 



III. Letter Writing Materials 

Classified according to the materials on which they are written, the letters 
fall into three groups. First, there are ostraca, letters inked on broken pieces 
of clay pottery (No. 1; chapters 3, 6-7; Nos. 78-79). The term is sometimes 
used broadly to include texts written on limestone flakes, but none of the 
Aramaic letters are written on this material. Typically, Hebrew and Aramaic 
ostraca are small, ranging from about half the size of the palm of one's hand 
to the size of two palms held together, and containing from four to a dozen 
or more short lines of writing. Sometimes only one side (normally the concave) 
is inscribed, though many letters continue on the convex side. Occasionally 
the. convex and concave contain two entirely different letters. 

No. 1 is an ostracon of unique size, far out of proportion with anything 
else in the collection. Written on a thick piece of a heavy storage jar, it. originally 
measured about 43 by 60 centimeters (17 inches high by almost 2 feet wide), 
and contained over twenty long lines, though much of it is now lost. The enor- 
mous size of this ostracon is perhaps to be explained from the unusual circum- 
stances of the writer. The other ostraca were all written in towns. In an urban 
setting, small potsherds could always be found lying about in the streets, and 
such Ostraca were invariably used for writing short notes. For longer cor- 
respondence, papyrus or leather was the normal medium. Where the author 
of letter No. 1 was when he wrote is unknown, but he had just returned from 
assignment in the desolate marshes of southern Babylonia and needed to make 
a lengthy and important report. He may simply have had no access to a friendly 
urban center where he could buy leather or papyrus, or find a scribe com- 
petent to write the letter in cuneiform on a day tablet. 

Leather is the second material used for letters. Although only a dozen letters 
in this collection are written on leather (chapter 5), this material was widely 
used in Mesopotamia for writing Aramaic, A common motif in Assyrian 
military art is a pair of scribes standing side by side recording the results of 
a campaign. One scribe, who is typically bearded, holds a clay tablet on which 
he is writing in cuneiform with a stylus. The other,, clean-shaven, writes with 
a pen on soft material. The second scribe can, only be writing in Aramaic, 
and the. soft material is most probably leather. Akkadian texts of the period 
refer to "scribes who write on skins" (Driver 1965: 1). 

No Aramaic documents on leather have survived in Mesopotamia, but the 
letters in chapter 5 were written either there or in Persia. The leather is stretched 
thin and appears to have been carefully prepared for writing. It is sometimes 
described as "parchment," though whedier the term is appropriate is largely 
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a matter of definition. It is hardly comparable in quality to good medieval 
parchment, though no doubt it was the best available at the time. 

The third writing material, papyrus, was extensively used in Egypt from 
very ancient times. Papyrus was made from specially prepared reeds sliced 
lengthwise, laid out in a grid' of vertical strips covered by horizontal strips, 
then pressed and polished into sheets. These were glued together twenty at 
a time to form a roll. Papyrus was the most convenient and relatively in- 
expensive soft writing material known in antiquity. Aside from the ostraca, 
all of the Aramaic letters written in Egypt (and No. 2 from PhUistia) are written 
on it. Papyrus may also have been used to a limited extent in Mesopotamia, 
but no Aramaic papyri have been found there. It could not be made locally, 
and the difficulty of importing it from Egypt would have kept it from 
being common. 



IV. Writing a Letter 

A scribe writing a letter, on papyrus followed a standard procedure. He would 
first take a papyrus roll, ordinarily from 25 to 32 centimeters (about 10 to 
13 inches) wide. Holding the roll in a horizontal position, the scribe would 
roll off a length and cut it into a new sheet of the desired height. The letter 
would be begun on the recto, the side originally inside the roll, where the 
papyrus fibers run perpendicular to the joins. When the recto was filled, the 
papyrus would be flipped over top to bottom, and the text continued on the 
verso (upside down relative to the recto). A large space would be left at the 
bottom of the verso for the external address. 

When the letter was completed, it would be turned recto-up and folded up- 
ward toward the top in a series of horizontal bands, so that the blank space 
left at the bottom of the verso could be flapped over and exposed. The address 
would be written on this space. The letter, now folded into one long narrow 
strip, would then be folded laterally into quarters or halves (in a few cases, 
thirds), bound with string, and sealed with a lump of wet clay impressed with 
the seal of the writer. It was now ready for dispatch. 

The process was similar with letters on leather, except that the text would 
be written entirely on the smooth side of the skin. The hair side, corresponding 
to the verso of a papyrus, was more difficult to write on because of its rougher 
texture and would not be inscribed, except for the external address and a docket 
(see below). For an interesting and very detailed account of the manner of 
writing and folding letters, and how this knowledge is used in reconstructing 
damaged documents, see Porten (1979; 1980; with numerous illustrations by 
Ada Yardeni). 
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V. The Form of a Letter 

In broad outline, the letter has three main parts: an opening, which may 
include an address and a greeting; a body; and a closing, with certain con- 
cluding formulas and additional information. The form of a typical letter may 
be diagrammed as follows: 




Initial Address 



Initial Greeting 



Body 



(A) 
(B) 

(C) 



Concluding Formulas | (D) 
Mention of Sc ribe | (E) 

(F) 



Outside Address 



(G) 



Any of these elements may be omitted. Some letters (e.g., No. 9) consist 
entirely of greeting formulas with no other message. Other short notes con- 
tain only the body, a bare message with no opening or closing formalities 
(e.g., Nos. 12, 23). Let us now examine each of these elements in a little 
more detail. 

A. Initial Address 

The first part of the letter is the "initial address," often referred to by the 
Latin term praescript io. Except for very informal notes, this element is nearly 
always found in the Aramaic letters. A number of the Hebrew letters from 
Lachish lack it. The initial address identifies the sender and the recipient. It 
can be formulated in different ways, with either name coming first, but the 
most common form is "to A from B." Titles of sender and addressee may be 
included, especially in more formal correspondence. Such words as "lord," "ser- 
vant," and terms of family relationship are frequent. In the Hebrew letters there 
is no formal line between the initial address and the greeting. Instead, there 
are several formulas incorporating both elements (see below). 

The three Canaanite letters all begin with a "double-saying" formula. A literal 
translation of the opening words of No. 68 (Edomite) would be approximately 



"A saying (?) of Lumalak; say to Bulbul ..." The beginnings of Nos. 69 and 
70 are similar, though the phraseology differs slightly in each case. The lack 
of written vowels makes it impossible to distinguish between the noun "a saying 
(of)," the indicative verb "he says" (the same consonants may also be read "she 
says" in Phoenician), and the imperative "say!" However the words are parsed, 
the double use of the root word for speech is unlike anything found in Aramaic 
and Hebrew correspondence. "Whether this distinctive formulation goes back 
to an old Canaanite model, or whether it derives from Akkadian, we do not 
know. Ugaritic letters from the thirteenth century b.c.e. also use a "double- 
saying" formula, though it is not identical. 

The addresses of the Aramaic letters sometimes use familial language in an 
honorific sense that does not correspond to the actual relationship of the 
correspondents; see the similar use of "your brother" and "your son" in two 
Hebrew letters from Arad (Nos. 51, 6.0). Occasionally, as in several of the 
Elephantine ostraca, the initial address is omitted. In these cases, we may assume 
that the letter-carrier was given verbal instructions concerning delivery. 
Characteristically, the word "greetings!" (literally, "peace") follows the names 
in many of the Aramaic texts. 

There is an additional opening feature in most of the letters in chapter 2, 
also found occasionally in late Babylonian letters. At the very beginning, before 
the initial address, there is a "temple greeting," a word directed to a local shrine 
in the addressee's town, as for example, "Greetings to the temple of Nabu" 
(No. 3), "Greetings to the temple of Banit at Syene" (No. 6), "Greetings to 
the temple of YHW at Elephantine" (No. 10). 

B. Initial Greeting 

This is a word of greeting, well-wishing, or both. In its simplest form it 
may consist simply of the word "greetings," as noted above. Sometimes the 
greetings become elaborate formulas, as in No. 34, "May the God of Heaven 
bless our lord always, and may he put you in the good graces of King Darius 
and his household a thousand times more than now. May he grant you long 
life, and may you always be happy and strong." Between these two extremes 
a variety of forms occur. 

There are two major types of Aramaic greeting formulas. One uses the verb 
"bless" (e,g., "We bless you by Ptah— may he let us see you again in good health," 
No. 8); the other uses various phrases with the word "peace," sometimes 
translated "well-being" or "greetings" depending on context (e.g., "I send you 
greetings and best wishes for your good health," No. 37). Both types of 
formulas are sometimes found side by side in the same letter. 

Many of the Hebrew letters have no greeting formulas. Those that occur 
are unlike those found in Aramaic. The preferred formula at Lachish uses the 
verb "hear": "May Yhwh send you (literally, 'cause you to hear') good news 
this very day" (No. 61; cf. Nos. 62-63, 66-67). A variant formula appears in 
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No. 64, where the Hebrew original of the phrase "May Yhwh make this time 
a good one for you," actually uses a form of the verb "see." In Nos. 61, 64, 
and 66, the greeting formula is directly followed by a formula of self- 
abasement: "I am nothing but a dog." In the Arad letters, a different opening 
phrase combines the address with a "greeting-plus-blessing" formula: "A sends 
greetings to (literally, 'sends to greet') B" followed by "I bless you by Yhwh!" 
(Nos. 51, 54, 60). This is once replaced by a simple "To A- May Yhwh bless 
you," (literally, "ask for your peace," No. 55). In the Ganaanite letters, the 
greeting seems to take the form of a question, "Are you well?" to which the 
writer of No. 70 adds, "I am." 



C. Body 

The bodies of the letters are as varied in length and content as are people's 
motives in writing to each other. One fairly common element is a "secondary 
greeting," a greeting to be relayed to someone other than the addressee, for 
example: "Greetings to Shabbetai son of Shug. Greetings to Pasai . . . Greetings 
to the. whole neighborhood" (No. 5). Secondary greetings may appear any- 
where in the body of the letter, but characteristically they are found at the 
beginning. 

D.-F. Concluding Formulas 

Many Aramaic letters have no formal conclusion, and none of the Hebrew 
or Canaanite ones do. They simply stop when the message is concluded. Some 
of the Aramaic letters add the concluding sentence "I am sending this letter 
to greet you" (or ". . . for your peace of mind," Nos. 3-9, 11, 20). The 
administrative letters in chapter 5 typically record the name of the scribe who 
wrote the copy (E on the diagram above) and sometimes other persons such 
as the official who drafted it (No. 40) or persons receiving copies for reference 
("so-and-so has been informed . . . ," Nos. 38, 41-44). A date (F on the diagram) 
is not a regular part of Aramaic and Hebrew letters, but some very formal 
correspondence is dated (e.g., "20th of Marheshwan, 17di year of King Darius," 
No. 34; cf. No. 49). When a date is given, it usually appears near the end, 
though in one case it is found after the initial greeting (No. 30). 

G. Outside Address 

A letter on soft material required an address that could be read from the 
outside without breaking the seal. Usually the names of both sender and 
addressee appear, sometimes with slightly different wording and titles from 
those used inside. Administrative letters (chapter 5) generally add a docket, 
a brief indication of contents. The Hermopolis papyri (chapter 2) have an 
additional phrase specifying the location of the addressee, for example, "Let 
it be carried to Syene." 
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Despite the lack of cultural homogeneity, there is sufficient commonality 
in the structure and formulation of these letters to justify our speaking broadly 
of a common epistolary tradition. In particular, there are similar ways of 
formulating addresses and greetings which cut across lines of language and 
historical setting. 



VI. Text and Translation Style 

The textual bases of this collection are as follows: for the Aramaic papyri 
(and the documents on leather), the text is based on Porten and Yardeni 1986. 
This edition has been collated with published photographs and, when possible, 
examination of the original texts. Notes indicate where my reading differs 
significandy from that of Porten and Yardeni. The Hebrew letters and the 
Phoenician letter are based on the edition of Pardee 1982, with the same 
qualifications. The readings of the Aramaic ostraca are my own. Originals were 
examined and new photographs taken whenever possible. For the Ammonite 
and Edomite letters, only preliminary publications are available. 

The originals of these letters can be read and understood reasonably well, 
but there are limiting factors. Each letter is unique; only one copy exists. (The 
only exception is No. 34, of 'which there are two copies.) Thus, when a 
manuscript is damaged, as many are, there is no parallel textual tradition to 
which. one may turn for help in restoring the gaps. 

The most fragmentary letters are barely intelligible and nearly all have been 
excluded. A few badly damaged letters are included in the collection because 
of their great intrinsic interest. No. 31, the so-called Passover papyrus, is a 
significant historical document because of the light it sheds on Jewish ritual 
observance in the postexilic Diaspora, despite. its being so broken and faded 
that even the word "Passover" has to be restored. The case is similar with the 
Ashur ostracon (No. 1), the only Aramaic letter from ancient Assyria, and 
the Adon papyrus (No. 2), which parallels biblical evidence for the Babylonian 
advance into Syria-Palestine just before Judah and Philistia fell to Nebuchadrez- 
zar. A tiny Hebrew fragment of an ostracon from Arad (No. 52) appears to 
be a remnant of an accession proclamation of one of the kings of Judah (prob- 
ably Jehoahaz or Jehoiakim), and an equally fragmentary piece from Lachish 
(No. 65), bears a tantalizing reference to a certain "[. . . ya]hu the prophet," 
a Contemporary of Jeremiah, 

The accuracy with which missing words can be restored to damaged texts 
varies a good deal from case to case. Sometimes common epistolary phrases 
and honorific titles can be restored with confidence. On other occasions, a 
knowledge of the writers' historical circumstances and the social conventions 
of the period permits plausible conjectures to be made as to the general con- 
tent of missing phrases. But in some cases one is reduced to guesswork, try- 
ing to make sense of the parts diat remain on the basis of an intuitive sense 
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of what might have been in the lost passages. Restorations of Aramaic or 
Hebrew readings are indicated by enclosing the translation in square brackets. 
A purely conjectural restoration is further indicated by printing the English 
in italics. 

A second limiting factor is vocabulary. For the Hebrew letters, that is only 
occasionally a problem, but even the earliest Aramaic inscriptions show a mixed 
vocabulary. Imperial Aramaic was used over many generations in different 
regions and for different purposes by many persons for whom Aramaic was 
a second language. There are marked dialectal differences among different 
groups of these letters, and we find in them loanwords from a number of 
different Near Eastern languages. 

The Ashur ostracon (No. 1) contains borrowings from Akkadian not found 
anywhere else in Aramaic. The letters from the Persian chancery (chapter 5) 
use numerous Persian words, especially administrative titles, but some.every- 
day words as well. The texts from Egypt contain Egyptian loanwords; one 
letter (No. 49) is so riddled with Egyptian boatyard jargon that we can barely 
understand it. 

Sometimes the meanings of these foreign loanwords are known; sometimes 
not. "Where they are, they are generally translated without comment. Where 
the sense is uncertain or debated, an explanatory note is added. Where the 
meaning is unknown, it is indicated by ellipsis or a rough approximation in 
italics, but the use of brackets, italics, ellipses, and notes has been kept to a 
bare minimum. 

Although the literary level of these letters is not high, they are by no means 
devoid of color. There are moments of sustained narrative power (the eye- 
witness narrative of the destruction of the Jewish temple at Elephantine 
[No. 34]), flashes of wit (Bel-etir's laconic account of his audience with Ashur- 
banipal, in which the king wryly quotes him a proverb [No. 1]), passages of 
rhetorical vehemence (Adon's impassioned plea for military aid [No. 2], or 
the awkward eloquence of a Judean field hand's petition to recover a confiscated 
garment [No. 50]). There is even some sustained sarcasm, as a subordinate 
officer at Lachish repeatedly addresses his commander in the most insub- 
ordinate manner (No. 64 and especially No. 62). 

In keeping with the intent of this series, word order and sentence structure 
in the translations strive for idiomatic English, even when the Aramaic and 
Hebrew originals are formulated rather differently. The short, choppy clauses 
and sentences that characterize some of the originals are often linked to form 
longer English sentences. Occasionally, long rambling sentences in the original 
are broken into two or more shorter English sentences. 

It is characteristic of ancient Semitic style not to spell out the logical and * 
syntactical links that are normally made explicit in European languages. 
Sometimes these nuances are expressed in the originals by variations in word 
order; sometimes they are merely implicit. Aramaic and Hebrew frequently 
form long chains of sentences by repeating a single all-purpose conjunction 



over and over again. To avoid a monotonous and un-English series of "ands," 
the ubiquitous conjunction is often omitted in translation. Elsewhere its 
presence is indicated by any of several English words or by various sub- 
ordinating and coordinating constructions. 

Aramaic and Hebrew writers often use the expression "now" or "and now" 
to begin a new section of a letter or to introduce a new topic, where inEnglish 
this is indicated by beginning a new paragraph, or in some cases by starting 
a new sentence within the same paragraph. Some of the Aramaic letters use 
demonstrative pronouns much more frequently than is normal in English: for 
example, "these soldiers," where we would say "the soldiers"; "that Vidranga," 
where English style prefers simply "Vidranga." In these cases, common English 
usage has been followed. 

The words "your servant" and "my lord" present a special problem. These 
words belong to the stylized conventions of ancient Near Easter letter writing 
and sometimes appear repeatedly throughout a letter. Often the translations 
reproduce the cliches only where they first occur, thereafter substituting "I" 
and "you." In a few cases, however, the formulas are repeated in English each 
time they appear. 

The choice was made in each instance on the basis of the translator's sense 
of the tone of the letter. Where it is a simple matter of the normal conventions 
of address by an inferior to a superior, using the formula once in the trans- 
lation suffices. Obsequious tone, as in No. 50, is reflected by repeating the 
English phrases each time they occur in the original, "Where the writer is being 
ironic or sarcastic, as in No. 62, one is even tempted to place the words "your 
servant" in quotation marks. The reader may contrast the rendering of the 
"servant-lord" formulas in the Adon letter (No. 2) and the Yavneh-Yam peti- 
tion (No. 50) on the one hand, and the Lachish letters (chap. 7) on the other. 
In general, an attempt has been made to match the style of each translation- 
whether stilted, formal, less formal, casual, or downright colloquial -to the 
style of the original. 

In a few cases, footnotes give a literal rendering of expressions translated 
more idiomatically in the body of the text. The student may find them useful, 
and the general reader may be interested to see how these turns of phrase are 
expressed in the original. 

* * * 

Generous financial assistance for research expenses has been provided by 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and the H. R. MacMillan Foun- 
dation (Vancouver). I must express a particular debt of gratitude to Kent H. 
Richards for his skilled editorial oversight at all stages of preparation of the 
manuscript. Thanks are due to the series editor, Burke O. Long, for his 
encouragement and his valuable suggestions on the style and scope of the 
" introductory material, as well as his patience in waiting for a manuscript that 
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was long coming. I am also indebted to my former teacher Delbert R. Hillers, 
whose careful critique of the readings and translations led to their improve- 
ment at many points. No doubt this would be a much better book if I had 
taken their advice more often. 

This book is dedicated to my parents, John Blackwell Lindenberger and 
Virginia Gray Lindenberger. 
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The first two letters have little in common beyond the fact that both come from 

>| the seventh century and that both may be broadly defined as diplomatic and military 

4 correspondence. No. 1 comes from mid-seventh-century Assyria. No. 2, from the 

■ : i end of that century, was written from Palestine to Egypt. The correspondents are 

■-,]' persons of different status: army officers in the former case, kings in the latter. Even 

,''! the materials on which the two letters are written are different: potsherd and papyrus, 

» respectively. 

':| Letter No. 1 is unique. The number of letters surviving from this period in Assyrian 

'I history runs into the thousands, and they are written in Akkadian or neo-Assyrian. 

, S This letter is the only one yet found in Aramaic. It was written with pen and ink on 

| a very large ostracon, a piece of a broken storage jar. Discovered at the site of ancient 

'i; Ashur during the German excavations of 1903-1913, the text is in a poor state of 

't preservation. It was found broken into six fragments with some portions missing. An 

i entire piece of the left margin is completely lost. The effects of groundwater and 

i chemicals have left parts of the remaining surface illegible. Comparison of the 

'■' t original now with photographs taken half a century ago shows that the ink has faded 

;,] considerably in the interim. 

;,j To reconstruct a text that is even partly coherent requires more extensive conjecture 

{ than is the rule elsewhere in this volume. Insofar as possible, restorations are based 

"| on known phraseology from neo-Assyrian documents and other Aramaic letters, 

'■.} taking account of the physical length of the lacunae. But those neo-Assyrian texts are 

: I in a different language, and the other Aramaic letters (with the exception of No. 2) 

i 

;f 15 
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are from well over a century later. Thus, the level of uncertainty in the translation of 
Letter No. 1 is high. 

This letter was Written on the eve of the outbreak of a major civil conflict in 
Mesopotamia. During the reign of King Esarhaddon of Assyria (680-669 b.c.e.), 
Assyrian hegemony over Babylonia was firmly established. Babylonia had once been 
a great independent nation, and there was still a strong undercurrent of separatist 
sentiment. 

To head off the prospect of Babylonian secession at his death, Esarhaddon con- 
trived an unusual plan. Against the advice of some of his counselors, he designated 
two sons as crown princes: Ashurbanipal was to succeed him on the Assyrian throne 
in Nineveh, but Shamash-shum-ukin was to be "king" in Babylon. We do not know 
which brother was the elder; there is some evidence that they may have been twins 
(Wiseman 1958: 7; Kaufman 1974: 106). In real terms, the arrangement meant that 
Ashurbanipal was imperial ruler of Assyria. Shamash-shum-ukin, though not tech- 
nically his brother's vassal, was the junior partner, little more than a military gover- 
nor. Thus the fiction of a "king" in Babylonia was maintained. 

Esarhaddon's vassals were required to swear loyalty oaths to him, calling down 
curses upon themselves if they should ever rebel. Shamash-shum-ukin did not 
himself have to swear fealty, but was present at the ceremony. 

For nearly eighteen years after Esarhaddon's death, the arrangement worked. Yet 
Babylonian nationalism was on the rise in the southern cities. At the same time, dissi- 
dent Aramean (Chaldean) tribes in southern Babylonia were becoming more and 
more restive. Foremost among them was Bit-Amukkani, a tribe that lived in the 
marshy hinterland south of the city of Babylon. The Aramean marsh- and desert- 
dwellers and the urban Babylonian nationalists had little in common culturally, but 
were able to join forces on one key point: opposition to' Assyrian rule. 

In 651, open war broke out between Assyria and Babylonia, with Shamash-shum- 
ukin leading the combined rebel forces in the south. Hostilities lasted until 648, when 
the Assyrians regained the upper hand. In that year, Sharnash-shum-ukin and the. 
remnants of his army were blockaded in Babylon and reduced to starvation. In the 
closing days of the siege, the palace was set afire, and Shamash-shum-ukin perished 
in the blaze, possibly by his own hand, (The complex course of the war has been 
studied exhaustively by Dietrich [1970]; for a shorter summary, see Sages 1968" 
138-41.) 5S 

Letter No. 1 appears to date from just before the outbreak of war in 651. The situa- 
tion in Babylonia is already unstable. Shamash-shum-ukin has not yet broken openly 
with Assyria but has opened secret negotiations with the tribal leaders of Bit- 
Amukkani, seeking their support. 

The reconstructed letter is a report from an Assyrian officer named Bel-etir to a 
fellow officer, Pir-Amurri, who is evidently in the Assyrian city of Ashur. Both men 
are loyal to Ashurbanipal and have served together in the past. Bel-etir has been on 
special assignment in southern Babylonia tracking small groups of rebel Assyrian 
soldiers who are serving as couriers in the clandestine negotiations between Shamash- 
shum-ukin and Bit-Amukkani. 

Bel-etir reports a substantial intelligence coup: he has captured four messengers in 
the remote desert and discovered that they were carrying a letter implicating Shamash- 
shum-ukin in the incipient uprising. What follows is only partly intelligible, but there 
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seems to be a reference to a fifth conspirator who was captured separately. The prisoners 
were taken by Bel-etir to Ashurbanipal at an unknown location somewhere in the south. 

The captives' ordeal is described in detail. They were publicly humiliated by being 
tied up with the dogs in the town square (cf. the curse pronounced on Vidranga in 
No. 34). They were then branded, interrogated, and turned over to Bel-etir as slaves. 
Bel-etir summarizes the evidence against them: they were caught in rebel territory 
(prima facie confirmation of their guilt); the brands on their arms were there to see; 
and they confessed to having gone over to the anti-Assyrian opposition. An additional 
piece of evidence mentioned is a letter from the first four prisoners to a certain Abbaya, 
a rebel leader in the far south. Whether this is the confiscated letter already mentioned 
or a second one is unclear. 

The rebels, possibly destined for eventual execution, seem to have been given a 
reprieve through a surprise action by another officer. A certain Upaqa-ana-arbail, 
without Bel-etir's knowledge and for unstated reasons, has had some of the men 
transported north to Ashur. Perhaps he was simply an overzealous subordinate who 
wished to have them interrogated at army headquarters. Bel-etir Orders curtly that 
they be sent back at once. Expecting opposition from someone named Apil-esharra, 
perhaps Upaqa-ana-arbail's superior at Ashur, Bel-etir observes that the prisoners 
themselves can be made to confirm his story. 

A fourth officer, Naid-Marduk, is being sent by Bel-etir to Ashur to overtake the 
prisoner convoy and bring them back. Several additional names are mentioned of 
persons who are to be returned to Babylonia. Again the reasons are not given. They 
may be rebels from Assyria's northern possessions, being sent south into exile or for 
public execution. 

There follows a stylized list of four successive Assyrian rulers who exiled persons 
from various places, followed by a badly broken passage referring to the punishment 
of traitors. The meaning of the words translated "burn" and "burning" is uncertain, 
but they may allude to a widely attested ancient Near Eastern curse directed against 
a rebellious vassal: death by fire. If so, this part of the letter, with its solemn style, 
list of royal precedents, and reference, to treaty curses, is a virtual death sentence for 
the prisoners in question. Little is clear in the final lines, except that someone is angry 
at the writer and that something is said about a place called Bit-Dibla. 

Haifa century separates this letter from No. 2. During the interim, major upheavals 
occurred in Near Eastern polities. By the end of the seventh century, Assyria had 
collapsed and Babylonia was now the ascendant power. The neo-Babylonian empire 
was flourishing under the recently instituted kingship of the Chaldeans, descendants 
of the same south Babylonian tribes who had supported Shamash-shum-ukin's abortive 
war of independence. 

The new military leader was Nebuchadrezzar (Nebuchadnezzar). In 605 while still 
crown prince, Nebuchadrezzar defeated the Egyptian armies at Carchemish and Hamath 
in Syria. By 604, now sole ruler in Babylonia after the death of his father Nabopolassar, 
he was again on the march, aiming to extend Babylonian influence down the Syro- 
Palestinian coast to the Egyptian border. The events of these years are well documented, 
both in the Babylonian Chronicle (Wiseman 1956) and the Hebrew Bible (especially 
2 Kgs 24:1-7 and Jeremiah 46-47): 

Letter No. 2 was written in the midst of this chaotic situation by one Adon, ruler 
of one of the coastal city-states lying in Nebuchadrezzar's path, probably Ekron (Porten 
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1981). In great consternation he appeals to his overlord, the Egyptian pharaoh Necho 
II (610-594), for military aid, reminding the Egyptian that he, Adon, has been a faithful 
vassal and as such is entitled to support. 

The letter reached its destination. The papyrus, found at Saqqara, bears a notation 
in Demotic jotted by an Egyptian file clerk. The appeal, however, was to no avail. Necho 
was in no position to help his desperate vassal. There were no auxiliary troops to send, 
and within short order all of the coastal cities were forced to capitulate to the Babylo- 
nian army. 



Report of an Assyrian Officer ; 



1. Ashur Ostracon (Berlin St. Mus. VA 8384)* 
(Ashur, c. 650 b.c.e.) 

pTp^ynn^ti'bD^-itD^ninN'-n-iDinfN^] i 

[rra ]n« . . . pi lanjn naai -nanaa na ^ay [rmn] 2 

[ •> ~"2Ji ojn pna ay tin p npTK va piaj 3 

[mn] baa -pa maa ian 4 pw n-ap pnp n,-n] na** 4 

jinx joanaa rnana pia n-ap ma payrrp B[rp](n]Ta 5 

• [ ipn 

p jTnx paaj -w Aaba ^nab men pi Nmaai lpn / pp^a 6 

[ pa 

ian an-' pa> upaba ny ipnaa «3pa ipna] onp pnba ay] ptini 7 

[pay jibba ijha i 1 ? 
hb lantobi ian p>] ids* 1 ? *oba ^na •>■? nax [tuj kt / 13 8 
[p '''m pa^yp rcTri Aa / aw' 
/ pia niaa -6n pnp pp'p ^anp nay nana orPT ian jaw n->a 9 

[max mn« onppjT )a ian 
pnnaa bPn p]wn« pnnap] npinaE> p na^b nai<p --ax 10 

[ a laoaa] nw b-mapax ■'Ktini 

apy p iws b-mapDN nnai to pEop ibn ^ai ipinac b"im 11 
[?ni?<- ]pzxb ian amp 

* The sign [?<-...] indicates a lacuna of uncertain length at the left edge of a column. 
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Nipi aniriT by ana 1327 psaVp nbx n^d '•an a-ran bxp"] noba 12 

p<- . . ,. . Nipisn ian / "?«b» ian 
/ it py . . ] ibn ipnp ^t / ian / pay pbn n%n[...] 13 

p- am] Dip / nnbE> inty -pnaia ibn ian / pw / n->a 

tji p[ . . . bpa / na ^« p / nann ian ntto ian pnnn] 14 
p <- . ] •n** py n-o n nbEnaai p*»at pi[ . . . p 

p ■'bba naK> pa^i] piA / n-a p nobanbsn naE> bE> y[ ] 15 

]D~n p piE> nae> -aKn py n'o 

natt? p [ ]b]ia-> nit^ paba . . .] ieo p anntao nat£> TOEn 16 

[ tie;] a ■oba p"oi ian / i^con pTp 1 

te>k [ ] .a[ . . ]a unn b« ^p-ip "idn"? [pasr . . . p^[ . p 17 

[ ]ipo Aa^a wtoi DnrtaN n^^ 

INDs^tiwk y-p [....]« Niatja 1 ? 18 

[ ]ai -jb ri'JWN ^na^a n^[ . . . ]i EaKnhaa 1 ? 19 

[ ]i£D[ . ] ■'i «n^ na^ rw N^a ^na^n 

«id[« ]P[ . . ]a ^aa [ jnyai [ : . . ] ^n ^± nab 20 

[ ] nair?E> naw [ . . ]*n ninn ira 

n [ . pman ^ . . ]n ipi]E» \ . . .p ^3T / n^33 21 
A'jai rra ^t pw [ ]ns 



To my brother Pir-amurri from your brother Bel-etir: 
Greetings [\. . . ]. 

[You have not written to me since] you were with me in Babylonia. I and 
Arbayya and [ . . . went to Bit-Amukkani. Then] you [left] Uruk with 
Ger-sapun and ...'[...]. 

I [was chasing defectors 2 in] Bit-Amukkani. There were four of them. They 
had in their possession a letter from the king of Babylon (Shamash-shum- 
ukin), and were trying to stir up a rebellion in Bit-Amukkani. We captured 
them at Hapiru in the desert. [Then] I brought them [to . . . ], and sent [the 
letter] to my lord the king (Ashurbanipal). Then we captured [a man from . . . ], 
and I took [them all] 3 before my lord the king [in fetters]. 

They were put with the dogs. 4 My lord the ldng gave them to me [as slaves] . 
For this is what my lord the king said to me, "They are [yours]! As the saying 
goes, 'They have ground it, now let them eat it!'" 5 

This is what I have seen [with my own eyes] : They [are from] Bit-Amukkani. 
Their arms are inscribed, and they swore an oath in my presence that they 
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had indeed defected. They were, after all, in Bit-Amukkani! [I also confiscated] 
from them [a letter to] Abbaya which said, "From Shemeh-yeqar, Nabu-zer- 
ukin, and Ahishay and Walwal(?)." 

Upaqa-ana-arbail has put Nabu-zer-ukin and Ahishay [in prison in . . . ], 
but now I find that he [has had] Walwal(?), Shemeh-yeqar and Abbaya [taken 
away]. When Upaqa-ana-arbail arrives in Ashur, he is to return them imme- 
diately to Apqu [...]. If Apil-esharra asks,' "Is this report true?" my name 
"Bel-etir" is inscribed on their arms. Call them in and ask them whether it 
is true: [ . . . ] Are they my slaves? Did they defect? Were they with the men 
from Bit-Amukkani? 

I have sent your adjutant Naid-Marduk on ahead of them 6 [...]. Send them 
back; I must deal with them! In addition, send us Bar-[ ... ] 7 and Bar-[ . . . ]- 
zabina, Zaban-iddina and Nabu-ushallim of Bit-Adini. Then [...]. 
Tiglath-pileser exiled prisoners from Bit-Amukkani, 

Ululai (Shalmaneser V) exiled [prisoners] from Bit-Adini, 
Sargon exiled prisoners from Dur-Sin, 

Sennacherib exiled prisoners from Chaldea(?), 8 

[ ... the kings of] Assyria would [seize them . . .]. Whenever(?) anyone 
defected, they would seize them, and burn(?) them. The kings of Assyria would 
always [ . . . and] would say, "Let there be no defectors from me; may a fire 
devour them! My lord the king has given orders [that they are indeed to be put 
to death . . . ] fugitives from Assyria are to be burned(?). 

As for Nabu-zer-ushabshi and [...]: I will be sending you my report, and 
[...]. Are you really in such a god-awful rage at me that [...]? Why are 
you so angry at me? 
Now [ . . . ] 

When you see [ . . . ], we sent [ . . . ] at Bit-Dibla [ . . . ]-shum-iddina of 
Bit-Dibla. 



: Appeal to Pharaoh for Military Aid 



2. Adon Papyrus (Cairo, Eg. Mus. J. 86984 = 3483) 
(Saqqara, c. 604 B.C.E.) 



rnte nine pto mo ote pp]i> "pa pa T°r nsno P^o mo b$ 1 

rrwm py tea mv ltepi ndi tqnte ppt^jai ajnai ^oe> 2 

■ pov 

[*^ in • ■ ■ ■ - • ■ • • ]i poi r^® "wa' nns 3 

f • ■ • • ■ • ]in pdn inbd )m bn -jbo v 4 
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[ ]toa[ ]ita^iim« [....] 

r ■ ]-paj; ID J?T HJ?"1D p"?D JOO "0 

[p"?p mo 1-ijq -pay npw tf^ -o ippasr bis ijrtsnb- "r>n rftco'? 

[ ] put man "133 "pas? nrotoi 

r jjd ~ivw "iDDi anon nna 
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<Demotic> 10 



To Pharaoh, Lord of Kings, from your" servant King Adon of [Ekron. 

May the gods of] heaven and earth and Beel-shemayn [the great] god [seek 
abundantly at all times the welfare of my lord Pharaoh, Lord of Kings. May 
they grant] Pharaoh [days as long] as the days of the high heavens! 9 

[ . . . The army] of the king of Babylonia has come. They have advanced 
as far as Aphek, and [ . . . ] . They have captured [ . . . ] and have brought [...], 

in all [...]. 

[....] for Pharaoh, the Lord of Kings knows that your servant [ . . . ] to 
send troops to rescue me. Do not abandon [me, for your servant has not 
violated the treaty of the Lord of Kings:] your servant has been faithful to 
his treaty obligations. 

Now this commander [ . . . ] a governor in the land. As for the letter of 
Sin-duri(?), [...]. 

Demotic Notation: What the ruler of Ekron(?) 10 gave to [...]. 



Notes 

1. The name written consonantally as "WGMR" is not known. 

2. Literally, "fugitives, runaways," this word refers to persons stirring up rebellion 
against Assyrian hegemony in Babylonia. 

3. Literally, "I went with them before the lord my king in fetters." Since that could 
not apply to Bel-etir himself, the verb should perhaps be emended to a causative form. 

4. Or perhaps "auxiliary troops" (Fales 1987: 468-69). 

5. "As die saying goes" is implied. The words that follow appear to be a popular 
proverb equivalent to "They've made their bed; now let them lie on it!" 

6. Or "to you." 

7. Evidently a personal name beginning with the Aramaic word "son of?' Lemaire 
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and Durand (1984: 52) discuss this as a distinctive form of dynastic name found among 
the Aramaic peoples of Syria. 
. 8. Or"Kush." 

9. • Or (with a different reading of the first letter of the last word) ". . . as the days 
of the heavens and the waters" (Porten and Yardeni 1986: 6). 

10. Ekron is plausible, both graphically and historically (Porten 1981: 43-45). 



■' V : 



II 



business and ramily 
Letters 



Introduction 



The papyrus letters in this chapter make up two small collections of family 
correspondence that deal with a mixture of personal and business matters. The first 
group is known as the Hermopolis papyri, after the site where they were discovered 
in 1945, the ancient Hermopolis Magna (modern Tuna el-Gebel), on the west bank 
of the Nile about 240 km. (150 mi.) south of Memphis. Six of the seven letters in this 
group (Nos. 3-8) were dispatched by three men residing in Memphis, all belonging 
to the same family. The addressees are relatives in the south, in Syene (modern Aswan) 
and Luxor. No. 9, from a different sender, is also addressed to Luxor. Nos. 3-8 were 
all penned by the same scribe and were found still tied and sealed with the same seal. 
Something happened to the courier en route; the letters were never delivered. 

The Hermopolis letters are not internally dated, but the script, which is more archaic 
than that of the Elephantine letters (chaps. 3-4), suggests a date around the end of 
the sixth century. Some features of the Aramaic are archaic; others are innovative. Still 
others are reminiscent of a Canaanite language such as Phoenician. This may indicate 
a scribe not fully conversant with literary Aramaic or may simply reflect a Lower 
Egyptian regional dialect. 

The letters concern family commercial activities. There are frequent references to 
the purchase and shipment of goods: olive oil, castor oil, perfume, lumber, wool, cloth, 
leather, and various articles of clothing. Castor oil, produced in the south, had a 
particularly high trade value. Members of the Memphis branch of the family repeatedly 
ask their relatives in Syene and Luxor for shipments of it. 

Letters 6 and 7 outline a complex financial transaction involving relatives in all three 
cities. The background can be tentatively reconstructed as follows: Makkebanit, his 
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kinsman Banitsar, and the latter's son are in Memphis; Banitsar's mother, Tabi* is in 
Luxor; Tashay, Makkebanit's sister, is in Syene. Banitsar and bis son have been arrested 
and imprisoned for debt. Makkebanit has redeemed them; that is, he paid the debt 
in order to secure their release. In exchange, Banitsar wrote his benefactor an I.O.U. 
for the amount of the debt. The two letters seek the help of other family members 
in paying off the debt. Tabi is asked to pay a share of her son's obligation to Mak- 
kebanit by sending an equivalent value of wool to Makkebanit's sister in Syene. 
Makkebanit writes to Tashai in Syene (No. 6) while Banitsar writes his mother in Luxor 
(No. 7), describing how the transaction is to take place (Porten and Greenfield 1974; 
Hillers 1979). 

The second group of family letters (Nos. 10 and 11) is known as the Padua papyri, 
after the Civic Museum in Padua, where they are now located. They date from the 
fifth century, but No. 10 is perhaps a generation older than No. 11. The exact Egyp- 
tian provenance of the two letters is not known, though we may conjecture that they 
were found at Elephantine. 

No. 10 was written by one Oshea, a Jewish resident of Migdol in the eastern Delta, 
to his son Shelomam, who is traveling in Upper Egypt. The letter was dispatched to 
Elephantine, to be held for the son's arrival. Apparently Shelomam is entitled to a 
government salary, perhaps because he and his associates are soldiers assigned to caravan 
escort duty (Porten 1968: 42). The local government office at Migdol has refused to 
pay Shelomam's salary while he is away, and Oshea has evidently arranged to have 
the money held until the young man gets back. The damaged middle of the letter alludes 
to some household misfortune. Oshea informs his son that it is not serious and that 
Shelomam should not be overly upset by it. The final section reports on several articles 
of clothing destined for various family members.. 

No. 11 is a fragment of a letter written by a young man to an older woman. He 
mentions a lawsuit involving a certain Pakhnum and urges his correspondent to give 
money to this person, but the details are lost. The letter concludes with personal 
greetings. 

In these letters there is considerable ambiguity in the use of familial designations 
such as "mother," "sister," and "brother." Sometimes the words have their ordinary mean- 
ing. At other times they are used as honorific or generic titles to address relatives, but 
without intending to specify the actual relationship. A case in point is No. 9, whose 
initial address "to my mother Atardimri from your brother Ami," would be nonsense 
if taken literally. On the outside address of this letter, Ami refers to the same woman 
as "my sister." Similarly, No. 10 is addressed "to my son Shelomam from your brother 
Oshea" (outside address: "to my brother Shelomam son of Oshea from your brother 
Oshea"). In No. 7, we find Tabi addressed as Banitsar's "mother" in the outside address, 
but as his "sister" in the letter proper. No. 11 uses "mother-son" language in the greeting,' 
but a different woman, Menahemet, is identified by the writer as "my mother" in line 
5. "Mama" (Nos. 4-5) is a personal name or nickname. 

Further confusion is introduced by the occasional practice of using alternative name 
forms for the same person, for example, Nabushezib-Nabusha (No. 5; cf. Nos. 6 and 
7), Atardimri-Atardi (No. 9). Another kind of ambiguity occurs where the formal terms 
"your servant" and "my lord" are used among family, members, as in No. 4. Frequently 
it is unclear whether the language of family relationship is to be taken literally, and 



we are unsure of the true relationship of the persons so named. Probably some of the 
other Aramaic letters also follow this ambiguous practice. In many cases, we are not 
well enough informed to judge. 

Nearly all the letters in this chapter include a distinctive "temple greeting" formula, 
directed to sanctuaries located where the recipients live. The Hermopolis letters include 
greetings to temples of Nabu (No. 3), Banit (Nos. 4 and 6), Bethel (No. 5), and "the 
Queen of Heaven" (No. 5) at Syene. No. 10 has a corresponding greeting to the temple 
of YHW at Elephantine. In addition, most of the Hermopolis letters (Nos. 3-8) include 
a blessing in the name of Ptah, the chief divinity of Memphis, where the senders live. 

The letters in chaps, 2-5 come from the period when the kings of Persia dominated 
the ancient Near East. A sketch of this era, focusing on the satrapy of Egypt with which 
most of the letters are associated, helps place them in their proper setting. Reference 
is made in other chapters to the satrapies of Abar-Nahara ("across the river"), the huge 
trans-Euphrates region to which Judah and Samaria belonged, and Babylonia, originally 
part of a larger district of Mesopotamia and Abar-Nahara, that was made into a separate 
administrative area by Darius I in 516 b.c.e. 

Cyrus the Great (550-530 b.c.e.) was the founder of the Persian empire, known as 
the "Achaemenid" empire after the name of Achaemenes, the traditional ancestor of 
the ruling house. Cyrus's reputation rested on his conquests; we know little about how 
he administered his realm. His son and successor, Cambyses (529-522), brought Egypt 
into the empire, but he died within a few years during a series of revolts in which 
various pretenders tried to seize the throne. 

Darius I (521-486) had to spend his first two years reestablishing order, as he recounts 
in his famous trilingual inscription at Behistun. According to Herodotus {History 
3.90-97), Darius organized the administration of the empire into twenty satrapies, of 
which Egypt was the sixth. The Behistun inscription lists twenty-two subject lands, 
not counting Persia itself. 

Two-thirds of the way through Darius's reign (499), the Ionian cities in Asia Minor 
rebelled. There followed a series of altercations with the Greeks, leading up to Darius's 
unsuccessful invasion of the Greek mainland, which was brought to an abrupt end 
by the Persian defeat at Marathon (490). On the accession of Darius's son, Xerxes 
(486-465), a revolt broke out in Egypt that took some three years to put down. After 
dealing harshly with a second revolt in Babylonia, Xerxes turned his attention back 
to Greece. The Greek wars, whose details lie beyond our scope, culminated in the Persian 
calamities at Salamis (480), Platea and Samos (479), and ultimately led to a complete 
Persian withdrawal from Europe. 

Although these events involved Egypt only peripherally, they provide the backdrop 
for the political instability that was endemic there during the fifth century. Rebellions 
at the beginning of the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes I (465-424) took years to subdue. 
In 465, a Libyan named Inaros initiated a revolt, with Athenian support, that almost 
succeeded. He and his supporters drove the Persian army out of the Delta and placed 
Memphis under siege before the Persians were able to reestablish control. 

Egypt was hardly more stable during the long reign of Darius II (423-404). 
Insurrections broke out periodically at Elephantine, Thebes, and elsewhere, to which 
there are repeated allusions in the letters (Nos. 32-34, 40, 42-43; there are hints of 
tension also in Nos. 31 and 38). Shortly after the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes II 
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(404-358), there occurred yet another major revolt in Egypt. This time the Egyptians 
expelled their Persian suzerains, and they regained independence under native rulers 
for over half a century, the Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirtieth Dynasties. 



Family Business Letters from Lower Egypt : 



3. Hermopolis 1 (Cairo Univ., Arch. Mus. P. 1687) 
(Late sixth-early fifth century) 

A 

roaaD "ona id mm Tina b$ iru ma nbw l 

•nxi ^non:a nb^ d^>e>3 ton ijTrr v nno 1 ? laro-n 2. 

(£}} d^ nwi |hd^ .^aw pin "vnw\ nanD^i 3 

ma -ny r6 paj?n p3n i-d nb issn "?« nan pin 1 ? 4 

Tin'w n 1 ? -ion r™ rum nb t>3dd pnnKi room r6 5 

run pin *?y b$w nb -idk 1 ? "to 1 ?" ti^d it njDi nowa 6 

^j? nan nayn rvo p-inb na*% nay id ib <n> (d) 7 



J3 



did pft an -1 )bn njoi pin in ins $b m« 8 

■o^y any ria in nyai irca primp npbm run 9 

nb -nam nom ^am "?n djhd nim noon*? mnN 10 

bjn "wn bv mm ■'in mm n 1 ? nr6is> -nn mp 1 d 1 ?^ 11 

-iDD nn'jfi; -od^ ti~ -""aa mn v aye "?a in^sn ma 12 

rui n 13 

tai ]id maan p piiai na -<ddd •ok bit u 



Greetings to the temple of Nabu! 

To my sister Reia from your brother Makkebanit. 

I bless you by Ptah— may he let me see you again in good health! 

Greetings to Banitsarli, Uri, Isireshut, and Sardur. Haruz sends greetings 
to them. 



Haruz is all right here. Don't worry about him! I am doing everything for 
him you could do yourself. Tapamut and Ahat-sin are providing for him. 

I understand you haven't written him. Why? Is it that you're angry at me? 
Do you think, "He isn't looking after Haruz?" May Banit do as well for me 
as I am doing for Haruz! After all, he's my brother, isn't he? 

The others have received their salary here, but it can be drawn on at Syene 
only in their presence. So if any guarantor makes a claim against you, let him 
bring it to Tapamut. Don't sell the cloak so you can buy something else — 
don't let it go! 1 

Give my best to Yekia. And do look after Tashai and her son. Let me know 
everything that's happening at home. 

I am sending this letter to greet you! 

Address: To my father Psami son of Nabunetan from Makkebanit. 
Let it be carried to Syene. 



4. Hermopolis 3 (Cairo Univ., Arch. Mus. P. 1689) 
(Late sixth-early fifth century) 



"inaia maao -pay "•odd i*tid bv pba ma ma nbw 1 

ab^ HDD iD« nbw D"?«;a tdk "uim ■'T nnab 2 

pin 1 ? nsn b$ mjn d!?b> Troai nrnwai to in« 3 

nb ma -qv nyai it natoo -na 1 n 1 ? nuK patt> n 1 ? 4 

nyai ~\b nnbtt' pni nbv n:aao tin p ynonynK b« 5 

ynom na napy ma ^ nbE> ns^n / -id t,kbd p 6 

pa>D ^ nann ib r\bw naun it "?a nyai 7 



1 -jto ^^ nDD 8 



B 



ptwa ami iffin p pyts> np"p ">im 9 

ncm naton no noab nauri "n n^n ba paan 10 

nyai p 1 ? mmo!? k>k nnatw nbi p"? nTiD 1 ? DB'a 11 

<-pp n^N pb i 1 ? iD!in bK 5 ]3Qn ^ im opn 12 

hjt mDD [[[ . ]b}} nr6tt> laoba' 1 ? 13 

b^ pD ■'Ddd ia maaD p iddd ^n ^k 14 
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Greetings to the temple of Bank at Syene! 

To my lord Psami from your servant Makkebanit. 

I bless you by Ptah— may he let me see you again in good health! 

Greetings to my mother Mama. Greetings to my brother Beti, his wife and 
children. 

Greetings to Reia. Don't let her worry about Haruz. Insofar as possible, 
I do not leave him alone. I am also providing for him. 

To my brother Wahpre from your brother Makkebanit. 

May you live long and well. 

If the pot of new oil 2 has reached you, send me word by Akba son of Wahpre. 
Let me know what you need. Send me enough skins for a leather garment. 
You should be getting some barley from Tashai. Trade it for lumber and store 
all the lumber you find at Mama's place. 

I have bought some striped material and scented oil to send to you, but I 
haven't yet found anyone to bring them. Please have five small measures of 
castor oil sent to me. 

Don't worry about me; let me worry about you instead! I am sending this 
letter to greet you. 

Address: To my father Psami from Makkebanit son of Psami. 
Let it be carried to Syene. 



5. Hermopolis 4 (Cairo Univ., Arch. Mus. P. 1690) 
(Late sixth-early fifth century) 



A 



urva vina' 1 ?** pde> rate mai "para ma ub^ii i 

DbEa -paa ■'Jin 1 it nno^ vjrana nvm: -ana jd 2 

'im •'to**! vujn ism n^yi '^: Dte> vo^ma nbw 3 

nte htow nnrotsw P vriKn** -n mm vpsdd nj/ai a 

napra n^n** jfnna no mm jn rt> pan r\b iaabi 5 

»ate vi pD i 1 ? vnn v rana nyai ™b 1 6 

"?** njrn nroa vun:i p im apn nyai nj** 7 

vmm pip jma. pb ruaaotn P p vjsjn ' 8 

pvip 2>s nnawia todi aan p.jro'pKmaa 9 

vjd n!?tt> w 13 vde> d"?k> njnD p 1 ? nn« 10 
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now DiBintsD -a b**^ n*?^ vjd id my d^ 11 

nnDD nn 1 ?^ pa^ 1 ? nte nnnD abv amtoo id 12 

vj** nte> ntraj toj? P vjd& vj** nb^ mr 13 

jrem Dte> nm2?JNi va via d^([i)) nan 14 

|id a:ntoD 13 arena: p am:: 1 ?** 15 



Greetings to the temple of Bethel and the temple of the Queen of Heaven. 
To my sister Nanaiham from your brother Nabusha. 

I bless you by Ptah— may he let me see you again in good health! 

Greetings to Bethelnetan. Greetings'to Nikkai(?), Asah, Tashai, Anati, Ati, 
and Reia. 

The tunic you sent me has arrived. I found it all streaked; 3 1 just don't like 
it at all! Do you have plenty of other kinds? If I knew, I would exchange it 
for a dress 4 for Ati. I do wear the tunic you brought to Syene for me. 

Please have some castor oil sent to us, so we can exchange it for olive oil. 

Don't worry about me and Makkebanit; let us worry about you instead! 
Take care of Bethelnetan; keep Habib away from him! If I can find anyone 
dependable, I will send you something. 

Greetings to Shabbetai son of Shug. Greetings to Pasai. Greetings to Eder 
son of Pasai. Greetings to Sheil son of Petehortais and Asah son of Petekhnum. 
Greetings to the whole neighborhood. 

I am sending this letter to greet you! Greetings to my father Psami from 
your servant Nabusha. Greetings to my mother Mama. Greetings to my 
brother Beti and his household. Greetings to Wahpre. 

Address: To Nanaiham from Nabushezib son of Petekhnum. 
To Syene. 



6. Hermopolis 2 (Cairo Univ., Arch. Mus. P. 1688) 
(Late sixth-early fifth century) 

A 

n:aaa vna p ^n vn** •?** pDa n:a ma nbw 1 

nana: nbw nb^a vvj** ijTm 'v mob vrma 2 

b"?e> vjd id nb n:a d:d rb nb idho bn run 3 

it naoa naa ibn roai am:: nbw np-> iddd 4 
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nro? -an -12 nonaa 1 ? moi pna to nin 5 

TPe nyai Tit f|D3 Till 6 'K> f]DD nBTDJ 6 

l ; k> rpz v nnsp p noy ">ob neim -an by 7 

•>b ^nbe nmai mpj "ob am p nyai 8 

i 1 ? Tiba? -od by 11 nnoy -ob am 7m 9 

nan p^by bapai ^ Tiba? -ob am nbm 10 

napn ->ab nw pab np->b nv nt^D no nyai 11 

naea nybi naa nab aea to>d n«i nine 1 12 

pan Dpn ^ -ntsnn nyai p 1 ? anmeiob tsw 13 

pea ]dt "nm ynamb nay nan-' -nm 5 14 

rou" ^ -iea ba nnoip iopn bN nnaa patsn 15 

obe ^ inbe noy rpy-i "ob am pi pr 16 

naT niDD nnbe pobeb na nmm "nD»n 17 



B 



Address: To Tashai from Makkebanit son of Psami. 
Let it be carried to Syene. 

7. Hermopolis 6 (Cairo Univ., Arch. Mus. P. 1692) 
(Late sixth-early fifth century) 



■n nnob -onrro "ipnaa mri])* p -an •'nnj* !?« 1 

■apbtt> bae np . . . . *]«i objEO iDiDN ■'ami 2 

HDD neaa i? nann[ ^ddd na roan] a an-> nyai 3 

■nai naa •opstfif bmi tit nap titi 6 'e ■ 4 

-toon ^d iDy ij3Ti[ Ptn moo nbjy nb nanai 5 

mn v naoa ibn pp -wnb tp-upjiki -ot n 6 

Dobe p*w naapoi neaa b -<b]y am nma 7 



B 



ba"> )id iddd na naaao p ien ba is 

Greetings to the temple of Bank at Syene! 

To my sister Tashai from your brother Makkebanit. 

I bless you by Ptah — may he let me see you again in good health! 

Nabusha is well here. Do not worry about him. I am not taking him away 
from Memphis. Greetings to Psami and Yake, Greetings to Nanaiham. 

The sum of money I had— I have paid it to redeem Banitsar, 5 the son of 
Nabusha's sister Tabi: 6V2 silver shekels at the usual rate of conversion. 6 Tell 
Tabi to send you one shekel's worth of wool as her share of the money. If 
you are given a lamb to shear, let me know. If you are given the wool owed 
to me(?), let me know. And if you are not given anything, let me know so 
I can register a complaint against them here. 

I have bought some olive oil and a tunic for Yakeh, a pretty dress(?) for you, 
and some scented oil for the temple of Bank. But I still haven't found anyone 
to bring them to you. 

Send me five small measures of castor oil. And give some grain to Wahpre. 
He will be buying lumber and storing it at his house. Don't get in his way- 
let him buy all the lumber he can find! 

If Reia has sold you any wool, let me know. 

Greetings to Tetosiri. Take good care of her! I am sending this letter to greet 
you. 



nan nanaa abe nypi naaao "oinK ]]6 inn cibei 8 

n>K pa ]r\:®[ ibn nyai nb ■'oup b» nnai 9 

nat nnap nnbe -oabep pb namn 10 

ba 1 ">bk nna pa nanaa p ^an] ^ b® 11 



To my sister Tabi from [your brother Banitsar]. 

I bless you by Ptah— may he let me see you again in good health! 

My son [ . . . ] sends greetings to you. 

[Makkebanit son of Psami], Nabusha's son-in-law, paid 6V2 silver shekels 
(at the usual rate of conversion) [and god] me released — my son and I— and 
I wrote him [a document of obligation for it. Go] buy as much wool as you 
can and send [it to Tashai at] Syene. He paid my [debt to ... ] with the sum 
of money he had. 

[Nabusha and] Makkebanit send greetings to you and Taru. 

[A postscript from your brother Makkebanit:] Banitsar is well here. As for 
his son— don't [worry about him.] We are trying to find a boat to send him 
back on. 

I am sending this letter to greet you! 

Address: To my mother [Tabi from Banitsar son of] Sarah. 
Let it be carried to Luxor. 
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Hermopolis 5 (Cairo Univ., Arch. Mus. P. 1691) 
(Late sixth-early fifth century) 

A 

purra rurnm rwnj pirw p 13m. Tin Tin** b« 1 

djhd it jjnn nso") d^3 p^oa ^im v nriD^ 2 

baw tp p npDJ it p ^1 P D 1° I 1 ' 1P DQ n ^ 3 

in** )■? inn 1 nwi DjniDi idd ^ iKnn r6 4 

pin T3 in 1 apn \b )mnn p3n jm prai 5 

mna "HanDa"? nnno 1 ? nriN n am^rra 13 6 

piann r\b idd it m ttdi 7 



B 



Tnr6t2> nbi rro mm rrnn ^raimai P 8 

mi niDD nnbn> pobw 1 ? ma nn pi ma in jn 9 

ta 1 id« ojnaD 13 rmm p nn bN 10 



To my sisters Taru and Tabi from your brother Nabusha (and Makkebanit). 

We bless you by Ptah— may he let us see you again in good health! 

You should know that they aren't sending us anything from Syene. Sheil 
hasn't sent me a letter or anything else! 

They should ship us a chest and a plank of . . .-wood. If you can send us 
some castor oil, do so by Haruz son of Bethelshezeb, who is going to bring 
the military officials 7 to .... . 

What's wrong? Why haven't you sent me a letter? Even when I nearly died 
of snakebite, you didn't write to see whether I was alive or dead! 

I am sending this letter to greet you! 

Address: To Taru from Nabusha son of Petekhnum. 
Let it be carried to Luxor. 
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9. Hermopolis 7 (Cairo Univ., Arch. Mus. P. 1693) 
(Late sixth-early fifth century) 

A 

f± r\rhw pnp nbyb ">m ■aim p "nDTiny ^dn b$ 

■nn rvx tann "o^y ]im 1331 «an "niDH Tins n^w 

d 1 ?^ |iDtoDi rpwrrpJOBn tidi nbw ^b» jopr by rpTn 

rut kidd rrftw •>3»'?k> ! ? nnnnai NtoTin 



B 



biv -<dk iD[N ■oprii* p "Him? tyih bx 5 



To my mother Atardimri from your brother Ami. 

May you live [well] and long. 

Greetings to my sister Isiwere and Zababu and Kake. I am trusting you to 
look after those children! Greetings to Vasaraza, and Shepeneith and her 
children, and Peteamun. Greetings to Haryuta and her sister. 

I am sending this letter to greet you! 

Address: To my sister Atardi from your brother Ami. 
Let it be carried to Luxor. 



To a Son on a Journey : 



10. Padua 1 (Museo Civico di Padova) 
(Provenance unknown, ca. 475-450) 



mittn d"?k> j?tsnj* -priN )[d] dd'w na b» 313 rm rnp.n^z;]. 1 

[•p morn] 
113 ran -pa n,N a^a $b bab "|T amta n"?ta v uv p [ njnrj 2 

[Nnbjnrpbj'rua 
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Sb DID pSD JD DnpDJ "-T DT> |D nj/3 D^E>3 1">D3« ^lpT n] 3 

rrun p ainji 
mi ty -idk^> p -pdh p "runs njn pons by aninc 1 ? p3p pi3i] • 4 

[fop onjN] 
pnBD jinan to nw p"? an-wi anso pipj 5 

[ pv 

in npoj -pai -ray an-a -pa nio nto fo v poip . . ] 6 

[ 31m 

nnan ij; iwann b$ -"in -133 tpk a 1 ? "?3nm ob[w... ..] 1 

[ ] 

B 

[ ] 8 

)T3j? -ftw^o -pins ra^i jin3 ^ t>t an-oas [nana to] 9 

[ ] 

nnajn to ^d:d lan nwa ab to ns 1 ? fon ba rray -pa 1 ? [....] 10 

[non 
nm )n3 ">t 1 po nja •«!? nuar nn -pmp inn pn^] 11 

[ ] 

pin n:n njn a"?3 apri -pa d'w nnan ij? bo^i p[ . . . . ] 12 

[ ] 

ptoann -loa 1 ? p yaw p to aT amaa n3n3 -ino 1 ? [ . . . 3] 13 

[ ] 

[ ]tao 13 jwia -yina j?E>p]« 13 doIw ins ^ 14 



Greetings to the temple of YH¥ in Elephantine! 
To my son Shelomam from your brother Oshea. 

I send you greetings and wishes for your good health. 

Since you left on your trip, my mind has not been at ease. Neither has your 
mother's. I pray that [the God YHW] will bless you, and let me [see] you 
again in good health. 

Since you left Lower Egypt, we have not been [paid] your salary [here]. 
When we complained about your salary to the government officials here in 
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Migdol, they told us, "[You should complain] about this [to] the bookkeepers, 
and it will be paid to you." So when you come back to Lower Egypt, [you 
will be able to receive] your salary which was withheld. 

How is. the household doing, and how was your departure? If [ .... ] will 
be [ . . . ] well,, and no damage was done. Be a man! Don't cry(?) until you 
come [...]. 

[You wrote] in your letter about a tunic and a garment. They have been 
made. [ . . . ] I have made for your mother. Don't be angry that I haven't brought 
them to Memphis. When you [come there, I will bring] them to you. 

I have bought myself a linen tunic, [ . . . ] and a garment until you come. 

Your mother and all the children are fine. We are [ ... ] here. [On the . '. . ] 
of Mehir I wrote this letter 8 when we got word that you would be released 

Address: To my brother Shelomam son of Oshea from your brother Oshea son 
ofPet[...]. 



= A Son to His Mother = 

11. Padua 2 (Museo Civico di Padova) 
(Provenance unknown, ca. 425-400 B.C.E.) 

A 

[nncnn wm rm»i nbv] mbw -pa i/wirr ppa bx 1 

[ ] it [nppji nipr b"?b> njn b^ abw -\b 2 

[ -rpjri nbya: -13 nunDb nan i^t 3 

p3D^'? ] Tii^y inn npa wa pi innai 4 

p'pw ] nbtt* noma ~™~ nbw njt moo nn"?tt> 5 

j?wnm 6 



B 



.npS j?DEnrn ifDK"?**] 1 



To my mother Yahuyishma from your son Shallum. 

[I send] you greetings and best wishes for your good health. 
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Galgul is well here. Greetings to the children. 

That [ . . . ] of mine, give it to Pakhnum son of Nabudelah so he can make 
[...].[...] they will sue him. If there is any money, give it to him. [...]. 

I am writing to [greet you]. Greetings to my mother Menahemet, [to . . . and 
to] Yahuyishma. 

Address: [To] my [mother] Yahuyishma daughter of [ . . . ]. 



Ill 
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Notes 



1. The Aramaic is unclear. I understand the literal sense to be, "Do not buy (anything) 
with the garment, or release it!" 

2. For the translation, see Grelot 1972: 158 and n. e. 

3. Or "frayed, ripped." See Grelot 1972: 160a; Gibson 1975: 138. 

4. Or "pot." The same word, with a slightly different spelling, appears in No. 6. 

5. An alternative reading yields, "I have invested it at interest with Banitsar." 

6. Literally, "six silver shekels and a zuz, at one silver zuz (to the ten)." See the glossary 
(karsh) on this expression. 

7. Literally, "Assyrians'^?). The meaning of the Aramaic word is uncertain, but it 
is possibly found again in No. 18. The name of the place to which they are to be delivered 
cannot be identified. 

8. Or "[ . . . ] tomorrow. I wrote this letter. ..." 



. s 



Introduction 



All but one of the letters in this chapter were found at the beginning .of the twentieth 
century c.e. on the island of Elephantine in Upper Egypt. The exception, No. 17, was 
found at Aswan (ancient Syene), on the east bank of the Nile facing Elephantine. All 
of them date to around 475 B.aE. In fact, though various senders are identified by name, 
the letters appear to have been written by the same hand, probably a self-employed 
public scribe or a moonlighting government employee (Naveh 1970: 37-38; cf. Wente 
1990: 8-9). Persons in Syene wishing to send a message to family or business asso- 
ciates on the island had only to go to the scribe and dictate their message. A short 
communication would be written on an ostracon and put into the hands of the next 
boatman crossing over to the island, where it would be passed on to the addressee. 

These letters show few of the formal marks of proper epistolary style. They are often 
cryptic. Friends and relatives who have seen one another only a few hours or a few 
days previously have no need to explain matters of common knowledge. While these 
letters do not speak of great events that would attract the interest of the political or 
military historian, they provide glimpses into the everyday life of the residents of this 
small and close-knit community. 

The subject matter is varied: an ominous dream (No. 12), the payment of debts 
including one owed to a religious organization (No. 13), livestock (Nos. 15 and 17), 
foodstuffs, clothing and other common commodities. A cryptic but intriguing note 
(No. 21) refers to a garment left in the temple of YHH, possibly for sacral use. 

A longer and rather difficult letter (No. 18) deals with slaves. The first part, refers 
to the shipment of slaves. The second half, possibly a separate letter, relates to a trans- 
action in which a female slave-artisan, an Egyptian weaver named Tetosiri, is being 
leased by her owner to two other persons in succession, one of whom is the writer. 
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Two letters allude to Jewish religious observances. The writer of No. 20 urges his 
correspondent to get down to the docks early the next day to receive a shipment of 
vegetables, so they can be unloaded before the Sabbath begins. In No. 19, a friend 
or relative of a Jewish family living on the island asks casually, "Let me know when 
you will be celebrating Passover." Clearly Passover was already being observed at 
Elephantine half a century before the so-called "Passover papyrus" (No. 30; 419 b.c.e.). 
Whether the writer's request reflects a time when Passover had no fixed date or whether 
other factors lie behind it (a delay because of ritual impurity or a possible intercalary 
month) cannot be determined. 

For the general historical background to these letters, see the introduction to chapter 
II above. 



: A Dream and Family Matters 



12. Berlin, St. Mus. 1137 
(Ca. 475 ac.E.) 



A 



B 



nbn i"?n ]2/d 


i 


pi nnn 


2 


n j*nn any 


3 


nw Don 


4 


-m vnn 


5 


n^n 


6 


~i~Db& 


7 



tos jn jio 8 

ion / -onm ba 9 

iopji foai 10 

xb ibn 11 

1iW 12 

pop 13 
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I have had a dream, and since then I have been very feverish. See Yahmolyah 
and pay him! 1 

If you wish, do not sell them. 2 Let the babies eat! There isn't anything left, 
not even a little bit! 



Money for a Religious Society : 



13. O. Cairo 35468a 






(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 








rnDK nn bv 


1 


- 


qDD by ywxb 


2 




-id« p anno 


3 




irw 1 ? ub"b 


4 




njari3« jjd 


5 




in lan 1 ? 


6 




~m b~w 


7 




wby 


8 




injnjii 


9 



DDb 10 



To Haggai: 

I talked to Ashina about the money for the marzeah society. He told me [i.e., 
Ito], "I will give it to Haggai or to Yigdal." So go see him, and get him to 
give it to you! 



; A Report of Imprisonment 



14. O. Clermont-Qanneau 44 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 

A 



•\b ]io mi-* D ^ 1 

TpDl HEW a~13D[DD] 2 
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pm an 1 ? n:» w'pSp ab idnj 3 

]r6 ntoinN ^ [ .' ] 4 

row nip . . .■ ] 5 



B 



non |n^ iaip ab p jjd 6 

[ ] D-UH "in^i 1^ pDJi 7 

[ ]5 ib rim-i n« kj} 8 

[ ] SroKi 9 

[ ] $«i 10 



Greetings, Yedanyah! 

She has been put in jail, and orders have been given that she is not to be 
provided with bread and water. 

[..'.] Ahutab has [ . . . ] to me, except [ . . . ] the Sabbath day. 

If Natan has not been taken captive there, let him come over to where I 
am, so I can go grind [meal(?)]. Also send me [ . . . ], and I will write [...]. 
Do not(?) [...]. 



Sheepshearing 



15. Berlin, St. Mus. 11383 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



]jn rrnij* ubw 1 

I^t xnambn 2 

unb nxtoD anm .3 

KDip nbv NiDjr 4 

]jn *ta:o tnono 5 

Qva nm am 6 

njiirnn .' 7 

runn .8 
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pejn ab |m 9 
rftw put ndv 10 
iy ru/mai ^ 11 

pDJn 12a 



Greetings, Uriyah! 

Your big ewe is ready now for shearing. The one you sent over before is 
being combed now. You can come shear her whenever you please. If you aren't 
going to come today, let me know and I will wash her before you come over. 



Bread and Flour : 



16. Berlin, St. Mus. 11383 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



2tDnN D^12> 12b 

rut KDrt bv |jd 13 

tid -ij; ^d« 14 

nop / '« mnp/] 15 

run -i*w 16 



Greetings, Ahutab! 

About this bread-eat it until tomorrow (Friday). 3 There is still an 
of flour left here. 
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Sheep Marketing 



17. Cambridge 131-133 
(Aswan, ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



[Dbtt> .... 'ijD-a n^p iDK S[k] 

[•onyrpn lbn nays ^b nnbty 

"?y:i i-innD ^ "]p" Kijn Niba 

nap ny ]id nriN oarae 

iQlp i'jtx nam 1 ? 

«oii )iD3 nny 

1-nyn )n nai 



ib -ay ]1D3 n["? ] 8 

"?tn Db^-imbn ipnan] 9 

ny l Tay nan 1 ? lana-n ^npn 1 ?] 10 

[ ]i rim i,jd -pKtoDn n 

ion pan r;n nb -ovth 12 

in nop ^ on 1 ? n,N 13 

m^En n[n«] 14 

iyan no dV 15 



■]■ 



To my mother Qawwileyah from your son [ . 

I send you greetings! 

This is to let you know that your partner Nefna, the shepherd from Sahmeri, 
has come to Syene with sheep to sell. Come over to Syene today to help him. 
If you will do [this for] him in Syene, he will do something for me here. He 
promised(?) me, "Come to my house and they will give you a goat for Hannah 
before she arrives where you are." 

They went back and [were not able] to do it. They are taking inventory of 
bread and flour. But now he has come. You ask him, "What do you want us 
to do?" 
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Money and Slaves 



18. Bodleian Aram. Inscr. 1 (Lost) 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



A 



B 
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mrieon [ -nn] naya 

"6 1]$ naraa 1 ? isa ripra^a 1 ? 

did pm ir-itPN no** 1 ? ]ij?DB>n 

ntdp nna ^n ^ymbw ira 

it NiDpi ^ mriKnn 5->ri nrnn -n 

tcp[ '. '. ] jn nib menn 

an 1 -n son jrropi' 

-inarm n^o a 1 ? 

nbon 



1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 

6 

7 



fcODa 1 ? nniK ^ an"" v anan im nays 10 

in nmyi rn** na n-naa 1 ? n-an 11 

■no-nan nn jn am** 1 ? mtoi *naa>. 12 

anana p Kby nym by mana* 1 jbn 13 

■n na** 1 ? nbty p r;n nym "?y n 14 

nno^y inaa" ®b 15 

bv nana <n> a 16 

naa> 17 



[See to . . . ]. Have him sent to Malkiyah at Memphis to be inscribed. 

Also, when yo'u hear that the officials 4 are making salary payments at Syene, 
let me know. 

See to Nakht, the slave 5 1 brought to Elephantine— have him sent to me. 
The slave I sent to you from [..,], and the big slave(?) Malkiyah gave me — 
have them sent to him. 
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See to the slave-girl 6 Uriyah gave me for the weaving. Give her to Gemaryah 
son of Ahyo. and let him determine her wages 7 and send her back 8 to Uriyah. 

And see to Tetosiri herself. Have her marked on the arm with "hlti" 3 above 
the mark that is already there. Uriyah has written me that he had better not 
find his servant-girl marked with his (Gemaryah's?) name. 



Family Messages: Passover ; 



19. Bodleian Aram. Inscr. 7 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



A 



n win bn i 

vn }id -p^p 2 

-nan iv aipr / by 3 

-sin b$ ntsriN n 4 

jnnK by ion b s 



B 



anonb ima jn 6 

is? l aparftiB^ 7 

n^Dnax'nn^n 8 

-riDD pajm not* ^ 9 

d'w n'wnn x 10 



To Hoshayah: Greetings! 

Take Care of the children until Ahutab gets there. Don't trust anyone else 
with them! 

If the flour for your bread has been ground, make up a small portion of 
dough to last until their mother gets there. 

Let me know when you will be celebrating Passover. 

Tell me how the baby is doing! 
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20. O. Clermont-Ganneau 70 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



A 



B 



yny mmo -no bm l 

nn"?K> pm ubw Via 2 

ppnb) nrrb -|n:ro -\b 3 

nk'd 1 ? ->b 1 nbv )j?d 4 



. rutsrm i^y n 5 
jtisd nnbw -p 1 ?^ 1 ? 6 



To my lord Mikayah, from your servant Gaddul. 

May you live long and well! I bless you by YHH and Khnum. 

Send me the garment you have on. 10 so it can be re-stitched. I am writing 
to greet you. 



Dedication of a Tunic 



21. O. Cairo 49624 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



■n -oiro itn ■ 1 

[mn] ma nprw 2. 

rrnirtb i-id« nm 3 

n^D^j? nD-inp] 4 



Look after the tunic I left in the temple of YHH. Tell Uriyah it is to be 
dedicated, 

Address: To Salluah. 
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Handling of Produce and the Sabbath 

22. 0. Clermont-Ganneau 152 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



-ana abpn m njjo nbDi ai® i 

n3t?3 nno asba ipny inn n 2 

p]3B>03 Kb |n nnib / in 1:1*0 p nab 3 

nobra by itann b« npbN 4 

~f "OT ib iobnn jjo my w byi 5 

riwa tops inn ton jod iyj [}} 6 

by Nb p nnib / in .7 

TDtPDJ 8 



B 



it no -Dpman by mpt^n] 9 

[«]ta Dpjinb nan nnn mtsnn 10 

r\mt2 ab nnbwD p nmtPin 11 

iq:n pnn po«n no tun ->b 12 

1310^ nin^i 13 



Greetings, Yislah! 

Look, I'm sending you the vegetables tomorrow. Get there before the boat 
comes in— on account of the Sabbath ~r so they won't be spoiled. I swear to 
God, if you don't, I'll kill you! Don't trust Meshullemet or Shemayah to take 
care of it. 

Trade the barley for me. Try to get a lamb 11 . . . . I swear to God, if you don't, 
you'll have to pay the bill yourself! 

As for the . . . you sent in exchange for the wine, I have sent it all on to 
them(?). If Meshullemet doesn't get here, what will you say? 

May we see each other soon! 
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Shopping Lists and Shipping Orders 

23. O. Clermont-Ganneau 16 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



B 
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■>b 1 rw\r\ 1 

2 pp nba 2 

n^m ppi 3 

imby mop 4 

itn >>* 5 



ibn ib po& 


6 


p 1 proi 


7 


porn ply 


8 


nay / aton« 


9 


-bo / bio 1 


10 



n 11 



Send me two qabs of salt, fine and coarse grade. The basket is to put it in. 
Also, send me a pickaxe and a tunic; there is hoeing 12 to do. Have Ahutab 
send over an omer of cut beans. 



24. O. Clermont-Ganneau 169 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



A 



nann fya 3toina Db[K>] 1 
mr nov nbn Tjn ib 2 
wraaniNbnbD'pn 3 
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B 



vtrray ^ab» id rat 4 

t>r\ an v 5 

^ tpk 1 ? 6 



n[ . . p napa aro 1 ? n!?» 7 



Greetings, Ahutab! 

Send me some salt right away— today! If there isn't any salt in the house, 
then buy some from Alpay the ferryman 13 at Elephantine. I don't have any 
salt left to put in the flour [...]. 

25. O. Clermont-Ganneau 228 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



A 



penn]K bv ira^D p 1 

[Kmsj] "nn rujo ■qd'pe' 2 

[nop 1 ?] Krrpjrr hni «nai 3 

ibn ansa ^dip ^n 4 

siivwB 5 



B 



v spy vn an p nay] ' 6 
"ran pa tb ">ab npEnrrj • 7 

n-6'3 ij;a ^k n^[ ] 8 

' "o^y lbn •'a'? mDH [ V] 9 
naN 1 "?k in 10 

From Mikayah to [Ahutab]. 

Greetings to you! 

See to the large [sieve] and the small one [for the flour] . Don't let it be sifted 
without them. 14 There is a lot that hasn't been [... ]. 

See to the lumber I [had] Pamin [bring you]. Give it to [ . . . ]. 

Would you also ask for the skin I told you about? It's charged to you, so 
don't let anything happen to it! 
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26. O. Clermont-Ganneau 186 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 
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nn 1 -pw rp[ 


1 


iia jjd py "?aa tyw n*ois 


2 


la nam it [ 


3 


^ -win nrnan . . . 


4 


n"?ai n^pai .... 


5 


X 


6 



B 



n 1 ? rrwY\] naw D"p ii? 7 

[ ] . . . pis nbco Ta 8 

[ . . . . p]ia~i 3 •nja Ta 9 

[ . . . H3T KDYp r\b nan 1 ! 10 

[ ] ilTU 11 

[ ] 12 



To [ . . . ]yah: Greetings! 

May YHH [of hosts] bless you at all times. 

When the [shipment] of Wahpre son of [ . . . ] arrives, send me [ . . . ] and 
a lamb(?), and some salt [ . . . ] before the Sabbath. 

[I am having] Meshullam [bring you] some fish [ . . . ], and [having] Beadi 
[bring] three big(?) [...]. I am giving it to him today [ . . . ] cut up(?) [...]. 



27. O. Cairo 35468b 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



pw -<b -win 1 
atort / n<b>an 1 ap 2 

iTPjn NB3 3 
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[.... 


■] 4 


nn.^..[. . 


•] 5 


■itotf bin nn . . . [ . . 


.] 6 


■[.... 


■] 7 


an[.. 


.] 8 


[... 


■] 9 



Send me one qab of barley, and send Yotab the little cup. 
[The rest is illegible.] 



Miscellaneous 



The two sides of this ostracon bear two different letters (cf. Nos. 15 and 16, also 
written on the same sherd). The writers of Nos. 28 and 29 are different, but the recipient 
is the same in both cases. It is not clear whether the two letters are related. 



28. BM 45035 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 



rrnDJ -o |ru p rprrn nbv 1 

pK>D nib-) inn bv nn** fin 2 

tid 1 ? ^ in -db> ton 3 

nn^D 1 ? -itsnn ^« jjd 4 

inn 5 



Greetings, Mikayah! From Natan son of Gemaryah. 

He is planning to come tomorrow, but they are not ready (?). I am the one 
hired to do the measuring! 15 So don't send him over tomorrow! 
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29. BM 45035 
(Ca. 475 B.C.E.) 
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B 



rojD ppjt p ;t:pd hbw 6 

Dtta "?anN i 1 ? nn'w i^n 7 

nb nnar ~o rn-nn 8 

abi rut aavb nn« 9 

[.'^[.'iTOaTanw 10 



Greetings, Mikayah! From Yedanyah. 

I wrote you yesterday concerning Hodawyah son of Zekaryah, as follows: 
"He is coming today." But I am not having Bank— [ . . . ] bring him. 



Notes 

1. I follow Dupont-Sommer 1948a: .109—30. The widely accepted alternative "I saw 
an apparition, and it said, 'Peace' or 'All is well'" (Levine 1964: 19; Donner-Rollig 
1964-68: 2:321; and Grelot 1972: 21) cannot be reconciled with the characters Written 
on the sherd. 

2. Or "do, not buy them." 

3. The word 'rwbh in later Jewish Aramaic is a special term meaning "day of prepara- 
tion" (for Sabbath, Passover, or another religious festival). In this later usage, Sabbath 
eve (i.e., "Friday") is usually meant unless another festival is specified. This technical 
usage is otherwise attested only in much later texts, however; and the phrase should 
perhaps be translated simply, "until tomorrow evening." 

4. Literally, "Assyrians(?)." The reading is uncertain, but it is perhaps a popular term 
for officials in the military administration. Text No. 8 may show this same usage. 

5. The word qpyr', found three times in this text is unexplained; "slave" is a conjec- 
ture based on contect. 

6. This word is obscure. See Lindenberger 1984: 53; "Slave-Girl." 

7. This refers to a sum paid to the correspondent as middleman, or to wages paid 
to the slave, which was normally done elsewhere in the Persian empire at this time 
(Dandamaev 1984b: 120-21). 

8. Alternatively, "her fee," to be paid to Uriah, the owner. 

9. Slaves were often marked with the names of their owners. The meaning of the 
mark referred to here is unknown. 

10. Or possibly "the garment you have on account." 

11. Or "some bran." The following phrase is unintelligible. 
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12. Or "Send me a plow and a tunic; there is plowing. . . ." 

13. Or "from the grain-boats, transport-boats." 

14. Or "See to the large [winnowing fan] and the small one [for the wheat]. Do 
not. let it be winnowed without them." 

15. "Measuring may refer to taking inventory of supplies (as in No. 17) or possibly 
to surveying. A third possibility is that the word refers to tailoring clothes. See No. 20. 



IV 



Archives of the Jewish Community 
at Elephantine 



Introduction 



The six papyrus letters in this chapter date to a twelve-year period in the last quarter 
of the fifth century b.c.e. Discovered at Elephantine in 1907 by archaeologists from 
the Berlin Museum, they belong to the archives of one man: Yedanyah bar Gemaryah, 
a leader of the Elephantine Jewish community. Nos. 30 and 31 are addressed to him 
and his associates, and No. 35 is a memorandum of a message probably delivered to 
him orally. Nos. 34 and 36 are his letters or preparatory drafts, and he is probably 
the unnamed author of No. 33. No. 32 relates to his arrest at Thebes. The letters deal 
with the community's Social and religious life and reflect the instability that characterized 
Upper Egypt during the waning days of Persian control. (See the introduction to 
chapter 2.) 

No. 30, unquestionably the most important letter in this volume for Jewish religious 
history, is a damaged royal order concerning religious observance. Although it has 
long been known as the "Passover papyrus" (Sachau .1911: 36-40), the word "Passover" 
does not occur in the extant fragments. Dated 419 b.c.e., it is addressed to Yedanyah 
and the other community leaders from "your brother Hananyah," a Jew who was not 
resident in Elephantine. 

Hananyah appears to hold a senior position in the Persian administration in Egypt. 
He may, have been a kind of "minister of state for Jewish affairs," with authority like 
that exercised by Ezra injudah and the surrounding region. Whether he is to be iden- 
tified with "Hanani," the brother of the biblical Nehemiah (Neh 1:2; 7:2) is a much- 
debated question. 

Hananyah begins by stating that he is acting on the authority of Arshama, the Per- 
sian satrap of Egypt, who had in turn received his orders from the king. (See the 
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introduction to chapter 5.) Greeting Yedanyah and his colleagues with a stereotyped 
blessing in the name of "the gods'— an incongruous but not unparalleled note in Jewish 
correspondence— Hananyah sets forth precise commands concerning the celebration 
of the feast of Unleavened Bread. 

Much of the text is irretrievably lost, and what remains is perplexing. Some pro- 
visions are like those found in the Pentateuch: "do not [eat] anything leavened" (Exod 
12:15, 19; 13:7; Deut 16:3-4; cf. Exod 23:18; 34:25); the reference to a week of eating 
unleavened bread (Exod 12:15, 18-19; 13:6-7; 23:15; 34:18; Lev 23:6; Deut 16:3-4, 
cf. 8; only Exodus 12 uses both the words "fourteenth" and "twenty-first," cf. Lev 23:5); 
the injunction against work (Exod 12:16; Lev 23:7-8; Deut 16:8); and the association 
of sunset with the feast of Unleavened Bread (Exod 12:18; contrast Deut 16:6; Exod 
12:6, 18; and Lev 23:5, which speak of sundown or evening in connection with 
Passover). 

Other features do not resemble the Pentateuch, especially the command to "bring 
into your chambers [ . . . ] and seal." The missing words can hardly refer to anything 
except leaven, but no such command is known in the Bible or in postbiblical Jewish 
literature. On the contrary, leaven is supposed to be removed from the house; it was 
ordinarily burned, never stored under seal. Nor is an injunction against drinking 
(presumably anything made from fermented grain) found in the Bible, though it is 
taken for granted in the Mishna (m. Pesah 3:1; etc.). The exhortation to "be pure" is 
paralleled only in Ezra 6:20, where it refers to the priests sacrificing the Passover lamb. 

The reason for sending the letter cannot have been to introduce the celebration of 
Passover at Elephantine; the festival is mentioned in letters from half a century earlier 
(see No. 19 and other fragmentary ostraca from the same period). Was it to link Passover 
and Unleavened Bread (originally two separate festivals)? "Was it to establish a fixed 
date for Unleavened Bread or a combined festival? The uncertainty about the date of 
Passover intimated in No. 19 gives this suggestion plausibility. Was it to bring the 
celebration of Passover at Elephantine into line with its celebration in Jerusalem? It 
is difficult to imagine the postexilic priestly establishment in Jerusalem allowing the 
Passover sacrifice to be offered in Egypt. The provisions of Deuteronomy 16 central- 
izing the Passover in "the place which Yhwh your God will choose" can, however, 
be interpreted as applying only to Jews residing within the Israelite homeland. The 
closest biblical parallels to the letter occur not in Deuteronomy but in Exodus 12, a 
chapter conventionally attributed to the Priestly source but containing components 
of uncertain age. One scholar suggests a more Machiavellian interpretation— that 
Hananyah's intent was to warn the Elephantine community of an impending visit by 
a government inspector, urging them to appear to be acting in conformity with the 
regulations approved in Jerusalem (Smith 1984: 231). 

To avoid prejudicing the matter and to make clear the great uncertainty surrounding 
the interpretation of this letter, I have followed the precedent of A. Vincent (1937: 
237-38) by offering the reader two versions: the first based only on the surviving text 
(No. 30a), with no reconstructions except the completion of common formulas, and 
the second with extensive reconstructions based on biblical parallels (No. 30b, following 
the restorations of Porten and Yardeni 1986). 

The other letters in the chapter are to be placed a little over a decade later and reflect 
the deteriorating relations among Jews and Egyptians at Elephantine. No. 31 is addressed 
to Yedanyah and his colleagues from Mauzyah bar Natan, another well-known leader 
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of the community. Mauzyah has just been released fromjail in Abydos, where he had 
been imprisoned on a spurious charge of theft. Two Egyptians, Seha and Hor, were 
instrumental in gaining his release and are now on their way to Elephantine. The con- 
clusion of the letter has usually been read as a commendation of the two men. I believe, 
however, that it is better interpreted as a warning from Mauzyah that despite their 
having helped him, they are up to no good. No. 32 speaks of riots and looting at 
Elephantine, naming several men and women arrested there and at Thebes. Some of 
the names are Jewish, some Egyptian, and some of uncertain affiliation. The letter is 
not dated. 

The four remaining letters concern the most traumatic incident in the history of 
the Jews of Elephantine: the razing of their temple in 410 b.c.e. No. 33 sets the stage. 
Written to a Persian official whose name is lost, it accuses the Egyptian priests of bribing 
Vidranga, the corrupt district governor, and then running riot in the Jewish quarter 
of the island, stopping up a well and building a wall in the middle of the fortress. The 
writers demand a hearing before the regional judiciary, so that blame can be appor- 
tioned. The fragmentary conclusion alludes to vandalism in the temple and requests 
an injunction to prevent any such incidents in the future. 

No. 34 describes the actual destruction of the temple, which took place shortly after- 
wards. This letter is extant in two copies, with slight textual differences. "Text A," 
evidently a preliminary draft, is complete and has been taken as the primary basis for 
the translation, although the more fragmentary "Text B" is probably closer to the version 
actually sent. Addressed to the governor ofjudah from Yedanyah on behalf of the entire 
community, No. 34 is a formal .petition for permission to rebuild the temple and 
reinstitute sacrifice. Written three years after the events, it narrates in vivid detail what 
happened in 410. With the collusion of the local Persian authorities, Egyptian soldiers 
from Syene forced their way into the temple, plundered it, and burned it. Full of 
indignation and bitterness, the Jewish writers observe that their temple had stood for 
over a century, since before the time of Cambyses. They go on to describe the com- 
munity's liturgical response: wearing of sackcloth, fasting, abstention from sexual rela- 
tions, and a vindictive curse against the hated Persian governor, Vidranga, reminiscent 
in tone of the conclusion to Psalm 137. The writers allude to complaints, never answered, 
which they sent to religious officials in Jerusalem immediately after the event. They 
also state that reports were sent to Samaria, to the administrative authorities Delayah 
and Shelemyah, sons of Nehemiah's old nemesis, Sanballat (Sin-ubaHit). The administra- 
tive relationship between Judah and Samaria at this time remains one of the many 
historical unknowns of the period. Yedanyah and his associates take care to exonerate 
the satrap Arshama from any complicity in the outrage. 

No. 35 is the reply— or rather a succinct memorandum giving the gist of the reply- 
perhaps taken down orally from a courier. The Judean governor Bagavahya and Delayah 
of Samaria grant permission for the temple to be reconstructed, and its meal and incense 
offerings restored. Notably absent is any permission to reinstitute animal sacrifice, as 
the petitioners had requested. Whether this is an accommodation to Egyptian sensi- 
tivities or a desire on the part of Persian and Jewish authorities in Palestine to downgrade 
the importance of the Elephantine shrine is unknown. 

Letter No. 36 belongs to the same sequence of events, although its relationship to 
No. 35 is unclear. Like No. 35, it is a rough draft or an abbreviated file copy. The un- 
named addressee was probably Arshama, the satrap (see the introduction to chapter 5), 
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for his permission to rebuild would surely have been required. Conceding the restric- 
tion against animal sacrifice, the community leaders ask for permission to rebuild, offer- 
ing a "donation" (evidently a euphemism for a bribe) to encourage the recipient to decide 
in their favor. 

Whether the temple was actually rebuilt is impossible to say. Legal documents dated 
after 407 describe nearby property lines with reference to the temple precincts. But 
the site could have been used as a reference point even if it remained in ruins. If the 
sanctuary was restored, it was riot used for long. The last datable document from the 
Jewish colonists is a fragmentary letter (not included here) from 399 b.c.e. alluding 
to the accession of the Egyptian king Nepherites, founder of the Twenty-ninth dynasty 
(Kraeling 1953: No. 13). With the end of Persian hegemony in Egypt, the colony 
vanished without a trace. 



====== Passover (?) and Unleavened Bread ' ' ■ \ 

30a. AP 21 (Berlin, St. Mus. P. 13464) 
(419 B.C.E.) 

A 

tin n^ npjjjn Dairw sotim [N^jn nmjai mj-ip tin b»] 1 

by vrbw vti7c> p jobn.Ennrm 5 r\w at mw todi [pj? baa] 2 

j\..D]«riK 
yp"iN un p ariJN nio **■>[.' ] 3 

21 dv -\y 15 dv pi npy p^b pv] 4 

'[••■ -P 

nmtsi nn pm [. . . . ] 5 

pnayn b]$ riTay 

ba -van n njrua bai lrwn !?«[ ] 6 

pte«n] 

B 

21 nv iy new aiyap ] 7 

[ 1]D^ 
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[rfta ] ispav 

«[■' ] 9 

[ . . . np mm nairw amm N*vn nmjai rprr^na pa] 10 



[To my brothers,] Yedanyah and his colleagues, the Jewish [garrison], from 
your brother Hananyah. 

May the gods bless my brothers [always]. 

This year, year five of King Darius, the king sent to Arshama [ . . . ]. You 
should count as follows: four[ . . . ]. And from the fifteenth day to the twenty- 
first day of [ . . . ] . 

Be scrupulously pure. Do not [do] any" work [■•■]■ Do not drink any [ . . . ] 
nor [eat] anything leavened. [ ... at] sunset until the twenty-first day of Nisan 
[...]. Bring into your chambers [ . . . ] and seal [ . . . ] during [these] days. 
[...]. 

Address: [To] my brothers Yedanyah and his colleagues, the Jewish garrison, 
from your brother Hananyah son of [ . . . ] . 



30b. AP 21 (Restored Version) 

A 

ti« nbw npjjjn ddtik N-mm [Nbijn nnuai mnp tin b$] 1 

by n 1 ^ Kabb p *oto Pimm 5 rw w nmv? rum []iy baa] 2 

[-\mb n]B>n« 
TO]3"in 10a panssTOSNif .'..■.:. ] 3 

pw 
21 dv iy 15 'nv pi npy anon tfi?sw pa 14 ai p^b pv] 4 

[ann p-o]b 
TimTsi nn pan [run iba** p^tao pv runt? ran n->tdd v] 5 

[•nam b]n rmy 
bx -van v Dsrua bai in^n b«[ nats> ba p^b 23 nvai 15 nva] 6 

pta«n] 
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B 

21 dt iv new a-iyop p^ab 14 nv p aaTtn nnn'' bai] 7 

p-is?D3 ]]&2b 

p i»nm nsiairo ibya [n ddti33 D3b tpn -n Ton bsi kewj 8 

[nba jaw 

»[' ] 9 

[ . . . -i]3 n^in D3in« NTirr Kb"<n nrruDi n^a-p tin [ba] 10 



[To my brothers,] Yedanyah and his colleagues, the Jewish [garrison], from 
your brother Hananyah. 

May the gods bless my brothers [always]. 

This year, year five of King Darius, the king sent to Arshama [saying: . . . ] . 
You should count as follows: fourteen days ofNisan—on the fourteenth day at 
twilight you shall cek]brate [the Passover]. And from the fifteenth day to the 
twenty-first day of [Nisan, you shall celebrate the festival of Unleavened Bread. You 
shall eat unleavened bread for seven days]. 

Be scrupulously pure. Do not [do] any work [on the fifteenth day and on the 
21st day of Nisan]. Do not drink any [fermented drink]. Do not [eat] anything 
leavened, [or let it be seen in your houses from the fourteenth day of Nisan at] sunset 
until the twenty-first day of Nisan [at sunset ...■]. Bring into your chambers 
[any leaven which you have in your houses] and seal [it] up during [these] days. 
[■■■]■ 

Address: [To] my brothers Yedanyah and his colleagues, the Jewish garrison, 
from your brother Hananyah son of [ . . . ] . 



An Accusation and a Warning 



31. AP 38 (Cairo P. 3435=J. 43472) 
(Late fifth century B.C.E.) 



rPD-a now -13 po anba im ">t N^roi nm« mjT into ba 1 

[....pa. 
tin prnbp ps? b33 wn bmr* kide> nba ijano obip n^wn -pay 2 
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-on / bv '^"idn noKb kiod Nbin 31 aanm ns ni?3i k-w nb« 3 

i? 1 rps / ]3N . 
ay nwK ^ ay ^by ~nm ares pn« by ^bsn no 3133 msum 4 

aaiTi 
Dnaa D3^y non pn« an jjd ^aom nj? i>ratt> nbK bbas iQianm 5 

nbn ""ID p onb3p lap DnaK D3an njni "Tin" Nns v nbm ois no 6 

rwso 
p-isD3 n-oan -n p pbj? in man ^ n 1 D3b D3b )in3OT Kb 7 

anaa maan o^by Tin nnpH] inrsy nspwpb mnb frajrn v noi 8 

pro p ibiT 



B 



naa nbti> in D3b in pon Kb nb on nrownn D3T >t b3pb p33 9 

in n^bv 

no3 .im-ina n 1 ^ "k~"w pon ib[ p] Timp max nbty ^b -m 10 

■oas? id po3ni Kb nb 11 

pa n3 n^ron D3po]j? KTin-n K^ansi nnw n^T -"kid ba 12 



To my lords Yedanyah, Uriyah and the priests of the God YHW, Mattan son 
of Yeshobyah, Berekyah son of [ from] your servant Mauzyah. 

[May the God of heaven] bless my lords richly at all times, and may the 
God of heaven be merciful to you. 

When commander Vidranga arrived in Abydos, he had me arrested on a 
charge relating to a stolen rhinestone(?) which was found in the hands of the 
merchants. 1 Anani's servants Seha and Hor stirred up such a commotion with 
Vidranga and Hornufi (with the help of God) 2 that they eventually got me 
released. 

Now they .are coming there to you. Watch out for them! What do they really 
want? Whatever Seha and Hor demand, from you, stand up to them, so there 
won't be any unfortunate rumors against you. You are aware that Khnum 3 
has been against us from the time Hananyah was in Egypt until now. 

So if you help Hor, you are [hurting] yourselves. Hor is really Hananyah's 
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man. Should you despise our own property? Give him just what he deserves; 4 
it will not be your loss! 

That is why I am writing to you. He said to me, "Send a letter ahead of 
me." If any serious loss is incurred, arrest him at Anani's house. "Whatever you 
do to him will not be concealed from Anani. 

Address: To my lords Yedanyah, Uriyah and the priests, and the Jews, from 
your servant Mauzyah son of Natan. 



: Riot and Imprisonment = 

32. AP 56+34 

(Berlin, St. M us . P. 13456=Cairo P. 3439=J. 43476) 

(End of fifth century B.C.E.) 

A 

]-\y ?aa -\nbv -frw KTftat nan ^ nbw nbw -pna . . . Tia ba] l 

-av) pDb bm[ . . ]m -id ->[ ] 2 

[■■■■' -]"irpb 

apja moa ip anaa nnnts> na? an ] 3 

[ yjttnn a-ona 

iipide? na? an Diana [ . . , . ] 4 

[Kara maniyja v anw 
nn^ bibs y^in nn^ nwiD« mn nnK idi p^fN nnnKi N3D] 5 

[ ] a^jn nboi 

aaa aaaa inan^-a n a-naa nnw an nnna abip d^d ma aban 6 

[jT'Daj nnnai 
T>na •'mna -on aina ~ia win mm ~ia win rrnoa na a-or 7 

[ npao na 

pb anna. bv aa lana inpb n a^aaai ara pa -bv -n ara 8 

r/pa anijaiob nan 
•y ^lam nma DbK> nan pb nm ny ab d'vb -ns> 120 jt>na 9 

pb^a -poa ^aanm a-'nba 
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B 



pa na n^D 1 -ppa Vna pa ^na 



ba] 10 



[To my brother . . . from your brother Yislah. 
I am well here.] May the gods bless you always. 

[ . . . ] son of [ . . . ] has gone to Syene and has made [ . . . ] for Yeho[ . . . ]. 
[These are the names of the men] who here imprisoned at Elephantine: 
Berekyah 
Hoshea 

[Several names are lost] 
Pakhnum. 
These are the names of the women who were [found at the gate in Thebes 
and taken] prisoner: 5 

Rami, wife of Hodaw 
Isireshwet, wife of Hoshea 
Pallul, wife of Yislah 
Reiah [.'..] 

Tabla, daughter of Meshullam 
Qawwilah, her sister. 
These are the names of the men who were found at the gate in Thebes and 
were taken [prisoner]: 

Yedanyah son of Gemaryah 
Hoshea son of Yatom 
Hoshea son of Nattum 
Haggai, his brother 
Ahyo son of Mikayah 
[ . . . ] the houses they broke into at Elephantine and the goods they took, 
lean confirm that they have returned them to their owners, 6 only they men- 
tioned to the property-Owners a sum of 120 silver karsh. 7 There is no need 
for any further, orders to be given here concerning them. 

Greetings to your household and your children until the gods let me see 
you again in good health! 



Address: [To my brother . . . son of] Gaddul from your brother Yislah son of 
Natan. 
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Accusation of Stopping a Well 



33. AP 27 (U of Strasbourg Library, P. Aram. 2) 
(Ca. 410 B.C.E.) 



Nb jmcsjD ronjN mo anso it i^n pan niniA panf . . . . ] 1 

id jorto] wim-m 14 TW3 t> nanwa n^> tana [(aimai)] 2 

3-13 ip3i>] NnbN sun it Knaa -n ama^n nat aaba by bin 3 

rap tiin nb iani pa:n rpa nin run Tims v anTi ay mian 4 

nyujop rp3 in "wi ienj xm 1 : 313 v *oto it *otii p 5 

3 1 n-113 

maa ">t mn nan ima an-pa njnaaaa naa t ntkp ]W 6 

jnni nan jn its n^h Niptyn 1 ? n-iDn n 1 ? 7101 srnpp ppa 7 

-itk jn roe t «"o l 1 ?** aian it NnD3 pne> «ia t,[T] jroa 8 

D"iwn njinaa paaa it aia^ia Ninsin airi p nayi-p 9 

nanaa it^iD «in ]-id« nana** it naT tapb ]*nab [jrvpni 10 



B 



[ smi]: 313 it soasm i[ . 

[ ] ]i3i nanaa ][ . 

[ ]b nanwa ab n[ . 

[ njnaa nTPnb «i[. 

[ mb]x in 1 "? nan -aynb [ . 

[ ]nb[.]133[ ...]»[. 

[ ] mn pnnN jr6 [ . 

[ Dinj^sa 1 ? inpb aa-iwa [ . 

[ ]K>y Niaffi> 3~b~ lana by |[n 

[ ] K^n p nanaa "i[ . . 



11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
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[ Dva] dietii 3t3 jana [by p . . . ] 21 

[ 3tD |K"i]a by ]n nana** [ ] 22 

[ ]« it ^nayiaab paapp ] 23 

[ ]b wi: it )b it «pi3N . , . . ] 24 

[Beginning missing] We .... our officers. The Egyptian garrison troops rioted, 
but we did not abandon our posts and were not personally injured. 8 

In the year fourteen of Bang Darius when our lord Arshama returned to 
visit the court, this is the offense which the priests of Khnum committed in 
Fort Elephantine in collusion with Vidranga, the governor here. (They gave 
him a bribe of money and goods.) 

There is a portion of the royal storehouse(?) in Fort Elephantine. They tore 
it down and built a wall in the middle'of Fort Elephantine. The wall is still 
standing right in the middle of the fortress. 

There was a well built inside the fortress, so that the garrison had no lack 
of drinking water. Whenever we were confined 9 inside the fortress, we could 
drink water from that well. Those priests of Khnum stopped up the well. 

If a hearing on the matter of this report is held before the judges, police 
and investigators appointed over the district of Tshetres, the facts will become 
known to our lord. We are free of 10 [any guilt in the matter). 

[ . . . ] of Fort Elephantine [■■■]■ We [ . . . ] our officers [ . . . ] is not found 
[ . . . ] to bring a meal-offering [ . . . ] to do [ . . . ] there for [the God] YHW 
[..'.] inside [ . . . ] except a brazier(?) [...]. They took the fittings(?) for 
themselves [...]. 

If it please our lord, [..■.] greatly [ . . . ] we of the garrison [ . . . If it] please 
our lord, let [an order] be issued [...]. We [ ... ]. If it [please our lord . . . ] they 
[projtect the things which [.■..] to [ ... ] our [...], which they tore down. 11 



Razing of Temple and Petition for Aid 



34. AP 30/31 (Berlin, St. Mus. P. 13495/ 
Cairo P. 3428=J. 43465) 
(November 25, 407 B.C.E.) 



["Text A" (AP 30)] 
A (Recto) 

313 it joana nmaai n^T yav Tirr nns imaa j*na ba 1 

Dbe> an-pa 
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Knrrp-n mp tjqie" jnn-ibi pv baa Kiaa> bjw* nide> nb« jsno 2 

JObD 

mm ib inji pi-ia 71m ^^ "in* jjd it 70 mm ama n aai 3 

pj? baa ">in mman 
Nabia »inm 14 nw nan nma ]noN p bnrnwi mam may jjn 4 

nana itd 
dj? maiond Knma 313 it "anba" 3ian it s^naa <=*obn by bmi paa 5 

nan d-pmo it aamrn 
nn« nnn ]D nym an-va 313 it NnbN im v iniaa nb mn 6 

IT aaTPI 

iDftb Knma poa mn bin / an it ma 713a by nbfc> max nt6 7 

■ 313 <">t nmaN 
aj? 3 i nmab i™ pinx Nbin ay «nso nan gpoj nna lanai anma 8 

hnmbn 
nan non nn v aaaa it h-hidim aina -u> imaHa it *max3 iby 9 

• finn mn hn ~ian~ 
omani lena 7 K-fiaja Tin it p« it jnb">DQ paa 5 ipa ^ 10 

ammsn pip 
aanaw mrp ay ^t ab3 tin "it" ppy bbtom K>na Tba tfuPKH it 11 

non it jnnxi 
mn it anDjnaDi mnp3im ram v Nipmoi idi© inTO3 Nb3 mn 12 

Trip 1 ? tfba 7 amain 

Textual notes on No. 34: variants in Text B (AP 31) 

a The length of the lacuna in B suggests that these words were omitted. 

° B seems to have been longer at this point. 

c B seems to have been longer at this point. 

d it tenms aa-rrnb iarr 710331 npa. 

c Inserted above the line in B. 
f B inserts 313 NHbK liT. 
S B inserts "|T. 
1> DirP3l. 
> pill. 

j nboo. 

k riK p]i |npy aba 7 *maa. 

m B inserts 8DD3 1T1. 
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313 7 trnaa 133 pnaa pnsn Tbo mov pi "nay DinE>Dabi 13 
"ji~nsDb by iTiaa3 iT3i anma 
ninao e>ini naD °b3 p-iso inba maw nns^n na3 7 «maa 14 

ban ab -]T irnaja 
jiDiHi |im ]w± |ppta> |ia3i pwa ay nana** may naTa 1731 15 

^ide> nid imb pbHDi 
it |iaaa b3i imban 70 q»baa ipaan «i3b3 7 aamra P7imn ^ 16 

|i-iaar b3i nas nap 
;nj;a naT nonp ^ mna pTin ibitop =b3 7. sma^b ^iN3 nj?a it 17 

"xn'wiNa nt it 

B (Verso) 

n «ian3 nmasi N3i Nan3 pmni 'byi 7«nD jnb^t nna« ]b T3j? 18 

"i"nins inDW bvi obs'i-ca 
naw Tion mi id *}$ rbv inbc xb mn ma« uNTim nm iaay v 19 

■ N3bn a>mim 14 
nbanio fbiT &m pq^i i^ab 7pp^ nanaa ndv naT "n"yi 20 

v7inTO xb ntt>D 71^31? 
nnao N3bn ^inm 17 naw wnv -un i3Tw 70 rj^ pna> ab nom 21 

mbyi ^n[a]i3bi 
ibw *b3 Ninnii ynmaai niam 7131? 710 7 tmaaa najr ^b 22 

«"l"nDN 7a 31 



n UV. 

p N3iin. 
q imbas. 

' nW pt 133]. 

£ bv ipq'prn bv jnbE'. (inbc) naT by. 
» "nni. 

w [»pr n3]T nj/i Nap]y 7. 

x B omits -1. 

y B appears to have an additional phrase in the lacuna. 

z »b3. 

™ 71&K. 
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iTJDD'? p pat? $b to nwDb -jt a-iiaa by nwna 3to }*nn te p 23 

^tea •nn 
miaa te mmte ntots" -po rrua psaa mn ~v~ -ponm iratD 24 

anba in 1 it 
arntei anaia 1 ^ bb^nnoi pip mn naa 1 tep^> arrra 313 mao^ 25 

ptwi nanaa py tea i^te nteji -pra an^>a vp it arono by 26 

NTliTl pJ31 

■p mm npixi ruarp it amaa eeij ^ rayee p p run ^t d <te 27 

r6a im onp 
^ 1 pD» n°= ''o-d pi ff pan mte vh 3np^ ->t nsa p trap 28 

PUT te 3HT tei 

mte te hh~p^ 3 - pbK'hh mn ggmaaa aPo fiate *-|a p-nn pte> 29 
pints' n~n~s titeaao 133 mo^an 
njtt> iitprnD 1 ? 20 3 j?t a 1 ? nana ""ate" p may V" hjt3 ^a 30 

ante pinm 17 



To our lord Bagavahya, governor of Judah from your servants Yedanyah and 
his colleagues the priests at Fort Elephantine. 

May the God of Heaven richly bless our lord always, and may he put you 
in the good graces of King Darius and his household a thousand times more 
than now. May he grant you long life, and may you always be happy and strong! 
Your servant Yedanyah and his colleagues report to you as follows: 
In the month of Tammuz in the fourteenth year of King Darius, when 
Arshama left and returned to visit the court, the priests of the god Khnum 
in Fort Elephantine, in collusion with Vidranga, 12 the military governor here, 
said, "Let us get rid of the temple of the god YHW in Fort Elephantine!" 

bb Sic! The word is lost in B, but would presumably have been corrected to KnrOD"l. 

dd sta. 

e = -11? it -oyn. 

ff ((^33)) [lacuna] bV r\bn JTUD rpD m The lacuna evidently contained a text slightly longer 
than that of A. 

gg max. 
hh jr6E> intra. 

» B adds ]b T3J? 1 tibo. 
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Then that criminal Vidranga wrote a letter to his son Nafaina, comman- 
dant at Fort Syene, as follows, "Let the temple 13 in Elephantine be destroyed!" 
So Nafaina came at the head of some Egyptian and other troops to Fort 
Elephantine with their pickaxes. 14 

They forced their way into the temple and razed it to the ground, smashing 
the stone pillars there. The temple had five 15 gateways built of hewn stone, 
which they wrecked. They set everything else on fire: the standing doors and 
their bronze pivots, the cedar roof— everything, even the rest of the fittings 
and other things. The gold and silver basins and anything else they could find 
in the temple, they appropriated for themselves! 

Our ancestors built that temple in Fort Elephantine back during the time 
of the kings of Egypt, and when Cambyses came into Egypt, he found it 
already built. They pulled down the temples of the Egyptian gods, but no 
one damaged anything in that temple. . 

After this had been done to us, we with our wives and our children put 
on sackcloth, and fasted and prayed to YHW the lord of heaven: 

"Show us our revenge on that Vidranga: 

May the dogs tear his guts out from between his legs! 

May all the property he got perish! 

May all the men who plotted evil against that temple — 

all of them— be killed! 
And may we watch them!" 

Some time ago, when this evil was done to us, we sent letters to our lord, 
to Yehohanan the high priest and his colleagues the priests in Jerusalem, to 
Avastana, brother of Anani, and to the Judean nobles. None of them ever replied 
to us. 

From the month of Tammuz in the fourteenth year of King Darius until 
this very day, we have continued wearing sackcloth and fasting. Our wives 
are made like widows. We do not anoint ourselves with oil, nor do we drink 
wine. And from'that time until this, the seventeenth year of King Darius, no 
meal offering, incense or burnt offering has been offered in the temple. 

Now your servants Yedanyah, his colleagues, and all the Jews, citizens of 
Elephantine, petition you as follows: 

If it please our lord, let consideration be given to the rebuilding of this temple, 
for they are not allowing us to rebuild it. Take care of your loyal clients and 
friends here in Egypt. Let a letter be sent to them from you concerning the 
temple of the God YHW, allowing it to be rebuilt in Fort Elephantine just 
as it was formerly. If you do so, meal offerings, incense and burnt offerings 
will be offered in your name on the altar of the God YHW. We will pray for 
you constantly— we, our wives, our children, the Jews -- everyone here. 

If they do this until the temple is rebuilt, 16 it will be a righteous deed on 
your part before the God YHW, more so than if one were to offer him burnt 
offerings and sacrifices worth a thousand silver talents, and gold. 
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Thus we have written to inform you. We also reported the entire matter 
in a letter in our name to Delayah and Shelemyah, sons of Sin-uballit (San- 
ballat), governor of Samaria. Also, Arshama did not know anything about 
all these things that were done to us. 

Date: The twentieth of Marheshwan, seventeendi year of King Darius 



Memorandum on Reconstructing the Temple 



35. AP 32 (Berlin, St. Mus. P. 13497) 
(Shortly after 407 B.C.E.) 



nDN m'rn irma v par. l 

[{ip}} mob psoa "p -nm tib par "6 ' 2 ' 

•w}) n^N ■'T anaio m3 by nana nip 3 

n:3 anma 3-a •n ww a 

■m3:a nip pnp p mn 5 

EH3 IT Kirf? 331T1 ">T 6 

Nate ^imm 14 n:an' 7 

lonp 1 ? mn ita mn«a n-oao 1 ? 8 

^ paipi ttruia'pi Nnmm 9 

paip"? it bnpb it Nnann 10 

naynn mn 11 



Memorandum: What Bagavahya and Delayah said to me: 
Let this be on record for you in Egypt. 

Official of Record: Arshama. 

Concerning: The temple of the God of Heaven which was built at Fort 
Elephantine long ago, before the time of Cambyses, which "that criminal 
Vidranga" razed in the fourteenth year of King Darius. 

Let it be rebuilt on its original site and let meal offerings and incense be offered 
up on the altar just as was formerly done. 
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36. AP 33 (Cairo P. 3430=J. 43467) 
(Shortly after 407 B.C.E.) 

1 nn» [mmo: -a ma-p -piay 1 

[i] nM> p: -ia -tod 2 

1 now ijn 13 mj?Qi# 3 

1 not? dtp na i/tinn 4 

5 p-aate 1 not? pro na ytsnn 5 

ppanjnD anma 3 1 3 -n pajio 6 

[...] fjoappoap 7 

njarv pv NnbN in 1 ^ jmaKi 8 

mn nap jjmp ia arma a-o 9 

non naym Np] iten tjj; mn pi 10 

[ ] nnjD naiab pb 11 

[ "rjay d-hw janoi 12 

[ ]a jjod ma ^ pi: 13 

[ npN piiN pytp 14 



Your servants named below: 

Yedanyah son of Gemaryah 

Mauzi son of Natan 

Shemayah son of Haggai 

Hoshea son of Yatom 

Hoshea son of Nattun 
—five men in all (Syenians, who hold property in Fort Elephantine) — 
We declare as follows: 

If our lord [will give permission] for the temple of our God YHW to be rebuilt 
in Fort Elephantine as it was previously, we agree that no sheep, ox or goat 
is to be offered as a burnt offering, but only incense and meal offering. 

[If] our lord will make a ruling [on the matter], we will make a donation 
to our lord's household of [ ... of silver], and 1000 ardabs of barley. 



ill 

I! 
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Notes 



1. The word rkly' means either "merchants" (perhaps referring to receivers of stolen 
goods) or "slanderers" (i.e., false witnesses). In either case, Mauzyah implies that the 
charges against him were false. 

2. Literally, "in the shadow of the God of heaven." The sense may be "under oath" 
or "under safe conduct." 

3. Apparently a faction associated with the Egyptian temple of Khnum at Elephantine 
is meant. 

4. Literally, "Whatever your hand finds, give it to him"; cf. 1 Sam 10:7. 

5. The word "gate" may refer to a law court. If so, we may translate, ". . . who were 
tried at the court in Thebes, and were put in prison." 

6. Or,, following Porten and Yardeni (1986: 60), "[They left] the houses they had 
broken into at Yeb, and did indeed return to their owners the goods they had taken." 

7. The vaguely worded sentence may refer to a penalty negotiated between the 
householders and the defendants, or it may hint obliquely at a bribe. One hundred 
twenty karsh was an immense sum, some ten kilograms (twenty-two pounds) of silver, 
equivalent to nearly eight year's income for a small family (Porten 1968: 75). 

8. Or "We were not found to be at fault." 

9. Or "mobilized." 

10. Or "we are separated from [...]." 

11. Porten and Yardeni (1986: 64) restore, ". . . to [build] our [Temp]\t which they 
demolished." However, it is not clear that the text refers to the events described in No. 34. 

12. For this phrase, B. reads, ". . . offered a bribe of silver and goods to Vidranga." 

13. B adds: "of the God YHW" 

14. B: "weapons." 

15. B adds: "great." 

16. B: "If you act so that the temple may be rebuilt. . . ." 
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All but one of the letters in this chapter were acquired by the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford in 1943-44, and published by G. R. Driver in 1954. No details concerning 
their discovery are known, but it is clear from internal evidence that they were found 
in Egypt, possibly at Memphis or somewhere in the western Delta. They were written 
on leather and were found stored in a leather bag that contained between fifteen and 
twenty documents, some of which are now too fragmentary to be read. Twelve are 
included here (Nos. 37-48). 

All twelve letters are. associated with Arshama, satrap of Egypt during the last half 
of the fifth century. Most are from him, and the rest concern officials closely associated 
with him. Since the letters are undated, their sequence cannot be determined, except 
for the general observation that Nos. 37-40 are earlier than Nos. 41-48. In the latter 
group, Nakhthor holds the position that earlier belonged to Psamshek ("the former 
steward," No. 43). A thirteenth letter from Arshama's administration, written on papyrus 
(No. 49), was found at Elephantine. All of these letters deal with administrative concerns. 

Most, perhaps all, of the letters in the group of twelve originated outside of Egypt. 
They were not all written from the same place. Nos. 44 and 45, taken together, place 
Arshama in Babylon. Yet No. 47 implies that he is not in Babylon, since he has to 
communicate with an associate there by letter. Susa, the primary seat of the Persian 
government, is a likely alternative (cf. Nos. 33 and 46). 

The letters cover several years. Driver suggests that they were sent during Arshama's 
prolonged absence from Egypt in 410-407, referred to in the letters of chapter 4 (Nos. 
33 and 34), but that is most uncertain. There must have been other such trips to transport 
rents, goods, and slaves and to deal with other details of administering Arshama's lands 
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in Mesopotamia and Syria. The letters in this chapter and those in chapter 4 both speak 
of insurrections. Such events happened repeatedly throughout the fifth century, however, 
and without more information we are often unable to correlate them for dating purposes. 
No. 49, the one dated letter in the chapter, was written in 411 B.C.E. Nothing in it implies 
that Arshama was away from Egypt at the time. 

A good deal is known about Arshama from Greek and ancient Near Eastern sources. 
Achaemehes, his predecessor as satrap of Egypt, was a brother of King Xerxes, and 
Arshama himself was a kinsman of the royal family. Although the Aramaic texts refer 
to him as "Prince Arshama," his exact relationship to the king is unknown. Appointed 
by Artaxerxes I in 454, in the aftermath of the rebellion of Inaros (see the introduction 
to chapter 2), he held office for half a century, passing from the scene just before Egypt 
rebelled anew at the end of the fifth century. 

In the letters relating to the destruction of the Elephantine temple (chapter 4), the 
writers state repeatedly that Arshama was away from Egypt and had no involvement 
in the incident. He apparently took an extended leave in Babylonia and Persia between 
410 and 407. Arshama was an exceedingly wealthy absentee master of a network of 
estates scattered throughout the empire. The letters in this chapter refer to his estates 
in Upper and Lower Egypt; cuneiform texts preserve the financial records of grazing 
lands belonging to him in central Babylonia; and letter No. 41 alludes to additional 
domains in Assyria and Syria. 

Other names keep recurring in the letters. There is Psamshek the steward, Egyptian 
overseer of Arshama's estates, apparently in both Upper and Lower Egypt (Nos. 37-39; 
cf. No. 43 for the restoration of the title in No. 37). "We meet him later in charge of 
a slave convoy in Babylon (No. 47). There is Nakhthor, the Egyptian who took over 
Psamshek's job as steward, performing so incompetently that he found himself forced 
to answer charges of mismanagement (No. 43), theft, and personal abuse of the house- 
hold staff (No. 47). There is the Persian Artavant (Nos. 37, 39-40), never addressed 
by a title, but apparently Arshama's second in command. There is Prince Varuvahya, 
a Persian absentee landlord residing in Babylon and a peer of Arshama (Nos. 44-^-45). 
Except for No. 49, the letters deal with estate management, concerns such as the 
appointment of stewards (Nos. 37 and 42), payment of rents (44, 45), and administrative 
complaints of various sorts. Two letters concern slaves. No. 39 authorizes punishment 
of a number of slaves who escaped from a transport convoy, and No. 40 demands 
the release of a group of slaves wrongly imprisoned during an uprising. Another (No. 
38) threatens to discipline an officer, who will not obey the orders of Arshama's chief 
steward. Estate managers had no formal authority in military matters, so far as we 
know, but local commanders were expected to look after the interests of the satrap. 
Three letters call for more extended comment. No: 41 is a requisition for rations 
for a traveling party headed by Nakhthor that was bound for Egypt. Although some- 
times described as a "passport," it is neither that nor an official authorization for travel 
rations -though such documents have been found at Persepolis (Hallock 1985: 588-91). 
The letter is issued on Arshama's personal authority, addressed to six of his estate 
managers in Mesopotamia and Syria, and authorizes supplies only while the group 
is passing through his domains. Vast areas outside his jurisdiction are not covered. 
Of course, the distinction between "official" and "personal" authority would have been 
blurred in the case of such a highly placed personage. The group was authorized to 
sojourn only one day at each place (cf. Did. 11:5). 
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For the first part of its journey the party appears to have followed the famous "Royal 
Road" described by Herodotus (History 5.52-53). This well-engineered and well-guarded 
highway, equipped with royal staging posts and caravansaries, ran from Susa northward 
and westward across the empire all the way to Sardis, some 2,500 km. (1,600 mi.) distant, 
with a connecting link to Ephesus on the Mediterranean coast. Royal mounted couriers 
were said to traverse it in a week; a party on foot required three months. 

Nakhthor's group, perhaps starting out in Susa, would have followed this road 
northwest through Arrapha (modern Kirkuk). Lairu (biblical Lair, 2 Kgs 19:13) lay 
somewhere along the first part of the route, in northeastern Babylonia near the Elamite 
border. From Arrapha they would have proceeded northwest to Arbela, ancient cult 
city of the Assyrian goddess Ishtar, where Arshama had another estate. The Arzuhina 
estate was apparently in the same general region, as were possibly some of the other 
sites mentioned in the letter (Driver 1965: 56-59; Cogan and Tadmor 1988: 235). 
Following the highway northwest of Arbela, the party would have crossed the Tigris 
at Nineveh (near Mosul). 

At that point they would have left the Royal Road. An ancient Assyrian road run- 
ning westward past Guzanu (Tell Halaf) and Haran would offer a more direct route. 
Near Harari they could have turned south, following a secondary road down to the 
Euphrates highway. Then, if there existed a desert shortcut to Tadmor (Palmyra), that 
would have been the quickest way to Damascus. Otherwise, they would have taken 
the longer road through Aleppo and Hamath (Hama). From Damascus, the route is 
straightforward: south through Hazor and Megiddo to the coast road down to Egypt 
(see the map). 

A second unusual letter (No. 46) contains a unique commission to one of Arshama's 
artisans in Egypt to prepare several sculptures or statuettes for him: two were on 
an equestrian theme, the others not specified. The fact that the sculptor was 
known in Susa suggests that he was an artist of some repute among the Persian 
aristocracy. 

Persian ruling circles had great admiration for the skiU of Egyptian artisans. A century 
before this letter was written, Darius I (522-486) used Egyptian goldsmith, wood- 
workers, and other artisans in the construction of his new palace at Susa, and Egyptian 
themes are widely found in Persian art. Among the Achaemenid artistic creations that 
can still be seen are a stylized gold statuette of a horseman (Dandamaev and Lukonin 
1989:. 272) and another of a chariot with a driver, a soldier, and a three-horse team. 
The front of the chariot depicts the Egyptian god Bes (Gershevitch 1985: pi. 44a). 
Egyptian motifs also appear on Persian seals (Gershevitch 1985: pi. 48ab). 

The third text for special comment is No. 49, the only administrative document found 
at Elephantine that relates to Arshama. It concerns repairs to a boat. The most difficult 
letter in this collection, it is full of untranslatable shipyard jargon and technical terms, 
some of which are loanwords from Egyptian and Persian, and some of which are 
quite unknown. 

The chancery scribes', habit of giving an epitome of earlier correspondence allows 
us to see in this letter the operation of the Achaemenid bureaucracy at its most 
convoluted. Four levels of previous administrative action are summarized before getting 
down to the business at hand (see Whitehead 1974: 124). 
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Report of Problem: Repairs Needed 






First Order: Inspection and Estimates 






Action on First Order 






Report and Request for Final Order 






Final Order: Release of Materials and Authorization for Repairs 



The letter is signed by "Anani the scribe, Chancellor." His identity is unknown. He 
has been described as a Jew who rose to the position of chancellor at Arshama's head- 
quarters in Memphis. However, several "Anani's" are known among the Jews at Elephan- 
tine, and the name is not distinctively Jewish (Stark 1971: 106; Benz 1972: 382). The 
letter does not specify where he is, and it is not known whether the title "chancellor" 
was used in more than one level of government. His office could have been at Memphis 
or in the regional chancery at Syene. There are no clear grounds for identifying him 
with the Anani mentioned in No. 31. 

On arrival, these letters passed through the hands of Egyptian file clerks who left 
their mark. One added his name in Demotic on the outside of Nos. 44 and 46, and 
the notations on No. 49 include a longer note in Demotic. 



: Appointment of a Steward ■ 



37. AD 2 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. XII) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 

A 

swan njDi -\]b mnn ap]itt> n-ntsn nbw npirvpa by nana p 

iDnny 1 ? am "odi sab\p p 

Nmby]? "n ^i K^a pa nin prjpo n ^i xwby 

]jn it ""Dnror 'n ma -ppDD 
] am'wa n ^ joaa pa Tna^n ~av Tip] a 

iJDI Xa'PD p p]T 'OT t»[ttH 
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p-ipjpa nan ^dt »jeh xvmb ^m kp^ ma i^ddd lonni? 1 ? anpj 4 

B 



njimN] by [j^mam nen« j[D] 5 

*»eh by 6 

innnj; v 7 

^tkt'pd. 8 

[ ] 9 



From Arshama to [Artavant] 
I send you greetings and best wishes for your good health. 

Concerning: The [grant] given by the king and by me to my man Ahhapi, 
who has been steward of my various estates in [Upper and Lower Egypt]. 

Ahhapi's son Psamshek, who has now been given his father's position as 
steward of my various estates in Upper [and Lower Egypt, has requested] that 
the grant given by the king and by me be transferred to him. 

Psamshek is hereby authorized to receive said grant there in Egypt. 

Address: From Prince Arshama to [Artavant in Egypt]. 

Docket: Concerning the grant of Ahhapi the steward who [•■■]• 



Reprimand to an Insubordinate Officer 



38. AD 4 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. II) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 

A 

iDDIN ~IDN p iby rib® i^T NTpD / -|E>DDD rwai ''DD-ltf by DttHN ]D 1 

•>b jyanwo nb r\Tb n n'pti oy 
■"T ^ Ktro mau pYpa p atsna run on 1 ? ni« -i»a ■n ^id rasa 2 

ia? "IT 1 ? "'T H'iJTt'n l 1 ? 1DN1 -|tt>DDD 
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-pn ntop -irp -|]tJ>DDB in -ft mnp ynp p "najn n 1 ? wDnaw 3 
Dano riD3i ban^n ion "'to nto 1 
kidd iQDnN n:n ssnita j/t tid:o -ft -oi?m 4 



B 



iDDIN to DBnfjq jD 5 

[IJ^DDQ iT to 6 

[p]DnTO K 1 ? nDN .7. 

^ 8 



From Arshaiiia to Armapiya. 

My steward Psamshek has informed me as follows: 

Armapiya and the troops under his command are refusing to obey the orders 
I have given them concerning my lord's affairs. 

Now I, Arshama, declare: 

In any matter concerning my household about which Psamshek gives orders 
to you or the troops under your command, you are to obey those orders to 
the letter! You have been warned. If Psamshek sends, me another complaint 
about you, you will be called strictly to account and will be severely disciplined. 

Bagasrava has been informed of this order. 

Ahpepi 
Scribe 

Address: From Arshama to Armapiya 

Docket: Concerning Psamshek's report of insubordination. 
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: Slaves ■■ 



39. AD 3 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. VII+Frag. 7.1) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 



-a new -[raps njD]i ~]b mtsnn a-w mnvn obw ruima to Dtjna p i 

top ■'to fr^to pjonny 

■"Dnnj; ">t ppv ^no] b[$] nnt* rnin hjk its laa p mT3 2 

[ p ruN ^t ia» 

iannj; 1 -ntof ~ia 1 ia] noa> ■'Dna^Dba ik-id to "nnN 3 

[• i....."]B'-ia 

1 TiDjrism ia [ .... 1 ... "13 ... 1 . ]-nn -13 Tioawa 1 i^ddd -ia 4 

[1...-13....] 

by ntoE" 3to lino to p iio ^d ipnpi inpb •'Dai 8 ]-iaa to 5 

pi -[to a-nay -na jnJimK 
roa on 1 ? / layn 1 nyto on 1 ? / d^ew roa v Nrptsn-iD irPDip 3"ipna 6 

pDnD^DfDS 1DN p ]DB?"I« 

osta dk> ru« [non] -panp aipn 1 i^apo] ">i lonny nay nrvoai idt 7 

onV / nayni •'DT tod 1 ? dj?d on 1 ? 8 



B 



p~i[HD3 it nairna to Kira] / -DDsnNp 9 



From Arshama to Artavant: 

I send you greetings and best wishes for your good health. 
My man Psamshek son of Ahhapi has registered a complaint here as follows: 

While I was on the way to see my lord [ . . . ] slaves of my father Ahhapi, 
whom I [ . . . ] after me to my lord— 

1 . Psamshekhasi son of [ . . . ] 

2. [ . . . ] son of [ . . . ] 
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3. Ahhapi son of [ . . . ] 

4. [ . . . ] son of Psamshek 

5. Pashubasti son of Hor 

6. [ . . . ] son of [ . . . ] 

7. [ . • . ] son of Wahpremahi 

8. [...] son of [...]. 
(eight persons in all) 

—took my property and ran away from me. 

Now, if it please my lord, let word be sent to Artavant [that the slaves], I am 
sending him should be punished as I have ordered. 

Now I, Arshama, declare: 

In the matter of this Psamshekhasi and his companions, slaves of Ahhapi 
whom Psamshek is sending to you there— you are to give orders that the 
punishment demanded by Psamshek should be carried out. 

Address: From [Prince] Arshama [to Artavant] in Egypt. 



40. AD 5 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. IV) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 

A 

imp mn njm [-\b] mann aw rrnun nbv runma by nyns p l 

abw 
i^t |-ny [pn^im paa ipiN rum iim nbv [T]mp non <-|N 2 

p-iitan 

noa* io[ i] nap?] i-uyn l n»ts> -po i not? jina i natf ApVp-iD 3 

[i] n[6]E> mmq l 
l nDt^ ujnrpD l nnE> po:a l now jo i now nmo i nnty o[..]k 4 

TnDDN 
i^it »i3D id iiri prop )3iws 13 pm bn l no^ didio i not? 5 

it 
pa Yin p-nn A"?im imp p-isn id inx amnnm Krrtjn 6 
ainb p[ . ]j[ . . ] -)m an-ran / ^yjpb •psitp k^ nrnDi 7 np^d 7 

ion ina 
Nb ^i^n djhjp k>in id dvb Dwrp -po dp did t^j? p pn nn nos? 8 
imp id ram i^t xnTM prints" nrmpi 7 kd-pd 1 ? -djt 9 
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7HSDp it runrm ^ KriD / id de>-i[A] p 10 

^D'pin ^ 11 

i'pitf . . . . ] 12 

T"SJ[B>.] 13 

mi-ip 1 ? [ . . ] 14 



From Arshama to Artahant.' 

I send you greetings and best wishes for your good health. 

All is well with me here, may it also be well with you there. 

There are certain Cilician slaves of mine in Egypt whose names are listed 
as follows: 

1. Pariyama 

2. Ammuwana 

3. Saraka 

4. [...] 

5. ■'[.■.. ]miya 

6. Sadasbinazi 

7. [...] 

8- Sarmanazi 
9. Ka 

10. Bagafarna 

11. Piyatarunazi 

12. Asmaraupa 

13. Muwasarma 

(thirteen persons in all, pressersf?] who were appointed in my various estates 
in Upper and Lower Egypt). 

When the Egyptians rebelled and the garrison had to be mobilized, this 
Pariyama and his co-workers were unable to get into the fortress. Later, that 
criminal [ . . . ] arrested them and has kept them in custody. 

Now, if you concur, let an order be issued that no one is to harm Pariyama 
and his co-workers. They should be released and go back to work for me. 

Address: From Prince Arshama to Artahant in [Egypt]. 
Docte.-Concerning the Cilicians [ . . . ] my [ . . . ] were unable [ . . . ] to be 
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Rations for a Traveling Party ; 



41. AD 6 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. VII) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.G.E.) 

■>t [K-ppo pai.'maa -Q[ .Rp 'n Nprppa -p-io by nana p l 
■xnta ''T [NTp]E3 nanaa** pinpta V] fcmpa imm nyto 

ntjpd °paaa trabriDi [ . Sri] 
ap-i] npDi] yvtra v KpnppP] n [ ■ • ]' rn H DTlD 'Q^&a •'p] 2 
nnp nb] ian ppa^ pnstn bpn i^pr NTps nos> -nnnro 

nanrnDa 'n ^t arra p " 
-dk> i« inn nbn pan p-i nop ]p]mn pan mn nop m^ or 3 
«brb in 1 ? n"wy |ppa ttid , >'?j?Vi imf...] pmn pan 
in |dn pnn pabn paa 1 ? rpa nm neon !»pb Toy mn ion nop 4 

-Q^b jnsD nay ?>n it i^t p^s? nnto to 
top? TpD to Tps p an 1 ? ian naT Nana mn pn nap ndi^ naa 1 ? 5 
p-isb atao 11 is* na-nn iy n:n» p r «a™ 

bs nna i"^ 1 1^ N" 10-1 '' v "™ ""*> Di" 1 P "^n -1 ^n i™ 3 nm pi 6 
NioD rren naT NDjna jrn rcaa on'? lanan 



From Arshama to: 

Marduk, official in [ . . . ] 

Nabu-delani, official in Lairu, 

Zatuyahya, official in Arzuhina, 

Upastabara, official in Arbela, [ . . . ] and Lubash 

Bagafarna, official in Saalam, 

Fradafarna and [ . . . ], officials in Damascus; 

This is to introduce my official, Nakhthor by name. He is on his way to 
Egypt. You are to issue him daily provisions from my estates in your respec- 
tive provinces as follows: 

"White flour: 2 cups 
Fine 2 flour: 3 cups 
"Wine or beer: 2 cups 

[•■■]■■! ■ ■ 
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For his retinue (ten men in all), for each one daily: Flour: one cup, plus 
sufficient fodder for his horses. 

You are also to issue provisions to two Cilicians and one artisan (three in 
all), my servants, who are accompanying him to Egypt: Flour: one cup daily 
per man. 

Issue these provisions, each official in turn, along the route from province 
to province, until he arrives in Egypt. If he stops in any place more than one 
day, do not give them any extra provisions for the additional days. 

Bagasrava has been informed of this order. 

Rashta 
Scribe 



Restoration of an Estate to Its Rightful Heir ■ 



42. AD 8 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. XIII) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 



n^'to -tittm mw -noma rum nmaai aimaa mnnna to nana p 

pD 13N nD]2> J1DD TTN 1DN p ""to rfow ^pT] 

sit rra -qk not? pna pnna nin n nasi naa -jt mn p-isoa kit 
[......., na«] Kto jma w: ^a laa panK/[K -pi] 36 '« 

/ p [D]En« nya pnn« -<b / lana 1 ^ / nwn 1 "a« poo -n naa -<b 
[pna n ^to] nto -hood v nt>N frrtoa in D[5]5 p -idk 
■n npai nma] i^a ay nnx jnsDa mn «tv id it •'maa nD[ti>] 

■ ■ • p]5nt^N it 30 '« nr niD ini5« ip j]iD3 

IT ]iaa v naa naa nn« a-'ni «■? ^a& ^ )-in« d^j; 1 ? T>ay n'p 
to!?ni jonn'' •'nnnn nnaN motoa'? nani 
yn -1 ifiimK •'^t xnia bv bwrr< Vnnin ^maN poa pip v t>ap^ 

Niao n^n naT ndj;d 



n Nnpnnnj nmaai onpraa] ikiyo mnnna ^ nana ]a 7 
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From Arshama to Nakhthor, Kenzasirma, and his associates. 
One of my tenant farmers, 3 Petosiri by name, has sent me word as follows: 

Concerning my father Pamun-he perished [during] the uprising in Egypt. 

The estate my father Pamun held a thiny-ardab plantation, was abandoned 
at that time, because all our household stafFperished. The estate of my father 
Pamun [was not given] to me. 

I appeal to you. Let it be given to me to hold. 

Now I, Arshama, declare: 

If Petosiri has reported to [me] accurately, 

-that this Pamun, his father, perished along with [his household] staff, 
-that the estate of that Pamun, his father, a thixty-ardab plantation, was 

abandoned, . . . and] 
—that it was not made over [to my own estate,] or given by me to any other 

servant of mine, 

then I give the estate of said Pamun to Petosiri. 

You are to notify him. He will hold it and will pay the land-tax to my estate 
just as his father Pamun did formerly. 

Artavahya has been informed of this order. 

Rashta 
Scribe 

Address: From Arshama to Nakhthor the steward, Kenzasirma, and his associates 
the accountants in Egypt. 



Reprimand to a Negligent Steward : 



43. AD 7 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. I) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 



A 



NTpD "Fdd-<d> pia itid ansa vS p~\p rum -iinnm by Dtsna p i 

N"raai am Nnonp / 
xnp p mn xb mans ariao to p.naa pon p-isori n hbv 2 

-na pna -ire* p ^ ^ 



i iit 



& .it 
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nan pjai ibv wro by -run nra p-w pnn[i* ppn tjsdi poa 3 

V s^Tpa to ^ ww p 
r\$ ptaa pin onp&po pDpai Nina innann jwieo Njrnfnna] 4 

pnx ■im (p jpyS japnK 
nrtp pip *]« paa pay ^ )p] qnaKi nmtnD n-a ^p; .ppnoi 5 
ktu I raanpq DnjN n[5]T / "?i? Drrty 
Ktva )[D] mn 1 a 1 ? maDD aypap to p nto pon pbv wapn 6 
po« -na p[ri ]N ■-in« p / ^ ^ 

by rain i^it Nnaso nam i^t axa-ina ibyam 13/q pioti* |TDD[i] 7 

N">TpD 'IS p "^T tfrTO 

jm:: p / iNN-na / ]d / ]n~\b ^in 1 n 1 p pnimn frrapp] 8 

mn 1 maoD djtud ^t p-ina 
pon / ^it an-a / by pomnn «bi pjan tfb pnN nn« ]m 9 

-rOT nans noai ji^an^n 
nidd nan rut KDj/to j?t i nn[-iN] "]b 10 



B 



wrnnnri p-isna it ntpd nirinna by ww "jd n 

[NTJTUn p°2/] 12 
[ ] IT 13 



From Arshama to Nakhthor: 

During the recent Egyptian uprising, Psamshek, the former steward went 
to great pains to guard our domestic staff and property in Egypt, so that my 
estate suffered no loss whatever. He even sought out additional staff, artisans 
of all kinds and property, and appropriated them for my estate. 

Word has reached me here that the other stewards of Lower Egypt have 
been active during the recent outbreaks, going to great pains to guard their 
masters' personnel and property, seeking out others from elsewhere, and adding 
them to their masters' households. But you 4 have not been doing this. 

I have written to you about this before. You are to care diligently for my 
staff and property so that my estate shall suffer no loss whatever. And you 
are to seek out additional staff, artisans of all kinds, and attach them to my 
service. Mark them with my mark, and put them to work in my estate, just 
as your predecessors used to do. 
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Know this: if any loss whatever to my staff or other property is incurred 
and you do not seek out replacements and add them to my household, you 
will be held strictly accountable, and will be severely punished. 

Artahaya has been informed of this order. 

Rashta, 
Scribe 

Address: From Arshama to Nakhthor, steward in Lower Egypt. 
Docket: Concerning the instructions which [■■■]• 



Overdue Rent 



44. AD 10 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. IX) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 



A 



p nan Krra -o Tirn rum nrrom wmm mnnna "?y / D«na p l 
^ / rrn 1 ^-in p •'T Db &a3 i"? 1DN 
sto rvo ab liho bv p ^ frrnD $b nori p njnaa it psna 2 
NTpo ninnna by.rftnwn ^id p maa 
man ij7 "'T i^t ntpd nnE> TiDrainn 1 ? p-ajr man ^3 j^-Dinm 3 
v NmaD dj? ^i? nmn"n pcam -iba j^an 
Tpo inD3innb ray man Dna« id« p arana ruo mprjrina nmnn 4 
psDKTnmn^aaniJDninnnrTi' 
bam irnvfr n^ md •'t waa n« nrurrnrprrn poan 1 uajnni • 5 
tnoo wi nar anya im inims 



B 



insDa it Rpj-D-ion nmam DnopaS] *mpo mnnna by nana p 6 

arnan^ 7 

'['■ ]T 8 

I ] 9 
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[ ••] 10 

<Demotic> 11 



From Arshama to Nakhthot, Kenzasirma and his associates. 
Prince Varuvahya has reported to me as follows: 

Concerning: The estate given to me by my lord in Egypt. 

Nothing has been brought to me from there. If it please my lord, let a letter 
be sent to Nakhthor the steward and the accountants to the effect that they 
should instruct my steward Hatubasti to release the rent for those estates 
and send it to me along with the rent which Nakhthor is bringing. 

Now I, Arshama, declare: 

You are to instruct Hatubasti, Varuvahya's steward, to release the rent of 
Varuvahya's estates — full payment with interest— and to bring it when you 
come, along with the revenues I ordered brought to Babylon. 

Artavahya' has been informed of this order. 

Rashta 
Scribe 

Address: From Arshama to Nakhthor the steward, Kenzasirma, and his associates 

the accountants. 

Docket: Concerning the instruction which [ . . . ]. 

Demotic notation: Hotephep. 



45. AD 11 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. V) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 



nana 1 ? nbnp naa nan pijjm nnusi d-pdi:di mnnna by Tim p 1 

•'nDanriK by 

rrnriD n[ ipa ■>!? nmnD xb anao [Nrnap it ^ afpo 2 

nnaR npo barn] 
nnpm -]b<* wi] mao iy ^pi Nj-ppD 1 ? ray arnam p]nsan« 3 

pipy p b&i? -<by 

■ r)$ -ito xb[ 'ijt £55 ii wiw pw pVp «]« p-inn ^ ->d 4 

pbv] 8t>pd Tinar™ 
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«mjD uv "?tf:n fyy nn^i rra i« thi-in in 5 
p]s [DTD^im nji[nn]nj by ■'[njrii 70 6 



From Varuvahya to Nakhthor, Kendasirma and his associates: 

I have registered a complaint here to Arshama concerning my steward 
Ahatubasti, that he is not bringing me any of the [rent] .[...] is being brought 
to [Babylon]. 

Now you are to give my steward strict instructions to bring the rent [of 
those estates] to me in Babylon. Do it to please me! As you know, [the finances 
of] that estate have not been in order 5 for many years. 

Furthermore, [my] steward Ahatubasti or his brother or his son is to come 
to me in Babylon with the rent. 

Address: From Varuvahya to Nakhthor, Hendasirma [sic] [....] 



Commission for a Sculptor 



46. AD 9 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. Ill) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 



not? i[j]ijn njm nnum d"idt33 -iinnm by nana p 

DP! NDDD IT ]VW TITI 11033 n ^V [ND] 1 ^ -D-DI"1D 

bhd n pons -ojn ^pT] ps-Ha m "nrra / ^:bf 'p-iruo r\b 
-nv pip v b^pb roan uy hdid nana na[jp]i jiirn" [ ] 

in -1 Trimx ppyft) piyb ns« ^y mm ntznm p-™ parai 

KIDO nKH H[5t tf]DW 
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^ anpnpn nnpjop DpBna ttnpp^j / -nnnn: / by i aumtp a 

[.. "»] 5 

[....] 6 

[....] 7 

[....] 8 

<Demotic> 9 



From Arshama to Nakhthor, Kenzasirma and his associates. 

Concerning: Hinzanay, 6 a sculptor and a servant of mine, whom Bagasrava 

brought to Susa. 

Issue rations to him and his household, the same as those given to the other 
artisans 7 on my staff. 

He is to make statues of a horseman [...]. They should be [...]. And 
he is to make a statue of a horse with its rider, just as he did previously for 
me, and other statues. Have them sent to me just as soon as you can! 

Artavahya has been informed of this order. 

Rashta 
Scribe 

Address: From Arshama to Nakhthor the steward, Kenzasirma and his associates 
the accountants in Egypt. 

[Fragments of four illegible short lines.] 

Demotic: Hotephep. 



Complaints 



47. AD 12 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. XIV) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 



A 



-idk / p ~i^> r\bw~ ib i) jmpp] riDDD nim -nnnm'^v wdti p 1 
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nam nana p ma« d^ taa 

■''? [ ]taai [5 paa] pata jnao!? ■'anny -a -|[tod£] ta 2 

[10] paa ta 5 pata 
][5] tra-ii run ^ / an 1 ' ^i -nnrnnj] p tow 5 paa Nnta tin 3 

paa ^ / lata v / ^ata to -|k>ddd to / wri ^ dehk mas* •nn 4 

riDDDtaan [ ] 5 

nta ntoap / r\® 5 paa toaaa "am -n p / -iw 5 -|to xppta ' 5 

ub jnon -pto 
NiDn run nwosb nay / npb ■iinnna «to Nnp-ia Tiajn D-iaaa •n 6 

[Dirpaai k-toi? , 
nn&ri na mb ^to ama to nay naaD 1 ? an / ann Kta mpb ->t pna 7 

nata 
•n ob am nto> naoD *tn nai / to tonwrn atari ij^t r\npb v no 8 

v nm t> rp« «^> mns; -"to N-rai na« run nao / npb paai wna 9 



B* 



anb 1 anannsma / p [paa] nnpta 10 
nta" 1 Kb aain n^ap naoD va rjp 11 

n^jy 12 



c 



.|nsDp it NTpD -rpnnpia] to com p 13 

[....] to 14 

[ PT 15 

[....] riDDD 16. 

[•■ ] 17 



* Written sideways along the right margin. 
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From Varfish to Nakhthor: 

My steward Masapata has sent me word as follows: 

A letter from Arshama was delivered to Psamshek sori of Ahhapi in Babylon 
instructing him to give me five Cilician men. He gave me five additional 
Cilicians in Babylon— [ten] men in all. 

Later, Nakhthor was asked for the other five Cilician men, but he did not 
give them to me. 

Now I, Varfish declare: 

You are to follow the instructions in the letter of Axshama which was delivered 
to Psamshek concerning the five Cilician men. [You are to] give Masapata 
those five Cilicians over and above the five men given to him in Babylon. 

On another matter, he has sent me a complaint against you: 

Nakhthor has misappropriated the Papremis 8 wine and all the field grain. 9 

The wine, the grain and anything else you took^ give it all back to Masapata. 
He is to make them over to my estate. Otherwise, when you come here, you 
will pay damages for what you took and will be punished for this. 

On still another matter, Masapata has sent word: 

He has beaten up my lady's household staff and has taken property from her. 

You are to have nothing whatever to do with my household staff. 10 And as 
for the property you took from the staff, give it back to them, so that Masapata 
doesn't have to send another complaint [against you]. 

Address: From Varfish to Nakhthor [the steward in] Egypt. 
Docket: Concerning [ . . . ] which [..'.] Masapata [...]. 



Complaint of Unsatisfactory Goods : 



48. AD 13 (Bodleian Pell. Aram. X) 

(Provenance Unknown, Written from Babylon or Susa; 

late fifth century B.C.E.) 

A 

n[aN njsbi -p mm ww mw\ nta -nnnna to nn[rrpK p 1 

[ — paariN 
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[....] rntsnn it fjn rp]nn dkhsPi avibKb ivay )p ...... ] 2 

I ]N3K T3 ^by 

Kb pb iby Tpn 7 2 ybin i-iba 1 / po nnn [ ] 3 

[ . . . . ]i mann njN [....] 
. . . poi ib inpjna N"w D3N min [K]b n3Ni mo[ ] 4 

[••Pn[ 
lb iw nbe KTiba [ ] 5 

B 

-nnnm by ^nms p 6 



From Artahaya to Nakhthor: 

I send you greetings and best wishes for your good health. 

You should be careful [...]. Do this so that you may please the gods 
and Arshama. 

Now the shipment you sent [has been delivered] to me by Ana[-. . . . ] 
a tunic, and two purple skins were delivered to me, but [I am] not [satisfied 
with them] . You have shipped [me things I don't need,] and I am not pleased. 

You have always given me excellent service 11 and [...]. May the gods 
grant you good health! 

Address: From Artahaya to Nakhthor. 



A Boatyard Work Order 



49. AP 26 (Cairo, Eg. Mus. Pap. 3432 =J. 43469) 
(Elephantine: January 11, 411 FACE.) 

A 

[ ]Nb3 nym innynam by Dunn p l 

[ rrpjDDpa idn p nb unci) rmno pby 2 

-Q]vob nneeia mn py n5nJN pDnno v nrwoo noa p K"0"d 3 

[ 
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«t]"i33Dns ny ion W33 v a-nanon by nbnGri Nbapi] bv 12:^ 4 

[ 

•n pn«i naron anew mn v p bv nbrwn nay 1 nmsawn nm 5 

[ ] 

inbe *ut by oniby mbe 130 it pn^i -oyni nne'Di** paybi una 1 6 

[by rm] pi 

■nm Kra^DD pnn Nnei3 ninno n[ p «mp]3 b3pb it *?bn 7 

[ ] rPJDDDD T3 IT 

•praeb pnn mmm absn by nT33 fcrans it a~i~nai3 inn b3 8 

[i]3 me «n3JDiD nniasi 
mnayob npjeeiN nm py -tidh pi prr'DD Km33 po ^133 9 

]i3Dn pa pQ3[b] d^ nicy. pa np P""" 1 i«i tin py isyab 10 
mey pa p3D 133 nnbn peas 
aaoab pn pse pa bayo pey ]DN[b] in nenm nney n,e pirn 11 

in anoipb oybp nnbn 
abn nnn ibdn pnn pub in nynyab ^iDtons pe pa abn py 12 

bnai em noon aenn 
onnaibn nnTP aba. pey pa s^nn pon naib na py pnao 13 

•'bTy aT33 by p-am n3ib 
jmn na py ieom pnao ien3 ppn pom nan jena pay p3 14 

neon pa inb pin pn 
nnbn pea nnb Tenm naa irna nDDD Nbnb nnbn ]3^a3 nnbn )3wa 15 

ne>Dm ]y3^ pn^n 
p« E'nj it 7Dt3 nwom pcy n«a y3nN p-iDDD b3 nnc>y p3H nnb 16 ■ 

l^n^D annDDD pw 

B 

naoin «b3 nnivy pD nn 1333 pjd nwn n3ib nK py 17 
nND |?in3 pjnT n3in3nbi nno'y )i^n3 1-123 
byi wian nnbn pee "inb scrua nts by an^n^ ^ Npy by paoinii 18 

byi )nn |yaa «iayi wpd 



r../ 
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t]W by\ |nn pas ntid "?jn wion nrtn |3^d in 1 ? *o-i*n d^ 19 
^>jn nn -]e>d t6 joisa a^am 
yaa ktis "?2» &nsn nn"pn pu/z -\nb aa-iso d^dd m K*?n ""pv toyo 20 

^rapi *uro ibis in 
/ ■?)} arTm mr *u-ik>k d 1 ? n^rw amrp did n^pnoa arrnaa aa^-n 21 

pq ■'SWD 12 1DE> T 

nyto die' va nay pmbi 71 kwdd "wem* prvb prpoo a-naa 22 

nay nj« -ids* p dktin dj?d 

Dj;t3 bV2 tTlDD ^JJ7. DS?B DIE' VD pDN K-nanDH IT PUT top!? 23 

ana 3psna: 

nrna [ b . . ]to niinb amm [....] "TiDsnom 24 

[ ]-.-■ 

aro!?[ ] DJKODiBMTD 25 

<Demotic> 26 

[ inoviDm bv p]SDa v detik p 27 

[Nato Ennp-n 12 ruE> rotor. 1 ?] 13 a jodd apjnaj 28 



From Arshama to Wahpremahi. 

Bel-[ . . . 12 the . . . and . . . the . . . have sent me word as follows: . . . ] to 
us. Mithradata the boatman has sent us word as follows: 

Psamsineith [son of . . . and . . . son of ... , the two] Carian [boatmen], have 
reported to me: "It is time to make repairs 13 on the boat We hold." 14 [We sent 
word to Arshama and he said to us as follows:] 

Let it be brought into dry dock, and let word be sent to the treasury 
accountants. They and the estimators(?) [ . . . ] are to be shown [the boat], 
and should make an estimate^). Let word be sent to whomever.is in charge 
that they should supply [whatever] materials, paint, etc., [are required], and 
that the repairs, etc., ordered by me should be made immediately. 

They sent back word [as follows: 

We had it drawn up on] the sand opposite the fortress [...], and Mithradata 
the boatman showed the boat to us. We report that it was brought into dry 
dock by Psamsineith and [...], the two Carian boatmen. We showed it 
to Shamash-shillek and his associates the estimators(?), and Shamaw son of 
Kanufi the master boatwright(?), and they said as follows: "It is time to make 
rep airs (?)." 

Following is a list of materials needed(?) for repairs(?). 
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New Cedar and . . -wood: 
. . . <tp>* 
. . . <sym> for . . . 

(including . . .'s 
. . . <"sp> 's 
... <s'W>-wood 
. . . <hnn> 's for the hold 
... for the mast 15 



10 cubits 

80 cubits by 3 handbreadths 

12 cubits) 

15, each 20 cubits long 

70 cubits 

3 

1 



Wood for the Gunwale: 

Mooring-post for the prow(?) 1, two cubits long 

Stanchions(?) under the gunwale 5 

Bronze and Iron Nails: 200 



Strong Well-Seasoned(?) Cedar: 
Paneling 



20 cubits 



Note: For all of the above, he should bring the old(?) and broken materials 
being replaced to the treasury. 



Canvas: 

Metal Plating(?): 

New Cedar: 
. . .'s 

Bronze Nails for the Gunwale 



180 karsh by weight 
250 karsh 



2, each 5 cubits long, 3x3 
handbreadths 

150, 3 handbreadths each 
275, 10 fingerbreadths each 
Total nails: 425 



Bronze Plating: 




20 cubits + 200 


Well-Seasoned(?) . .. 


-Cedar: 


1 talent, 1 mina 


Miscellaneous- 






Sulfur 




10 karsh 


Arsenic for paint 




100 karsh 



To be added to the lumber for delivery: 

Onto the ... <tp> : length, 3 handbreadths overcut(?) 

width and thickness, 2 fingerbreadths 
Onto the . . . <sym> : length, 3 handbreadths overcut(?) 

width, 2 fingerbreadths 

* A sign such as <tp> , etc., indicates consonants of untranslatable words. 
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Onto each . . . <sp> 

and . . . <hnn> : length, 1 handbreadth 

Onto the . . . <s'bb , the wood 

for the gunwale(?) and 

the panel sections, (to 

each of the above): length, 3 handbreadths overcut(?) 

width, .1 fmgerbreadth 

Note: The canvas, the plating, the arsenic and the sulfur should be given 
according to the Persian weight. 16 

Send word: These materials are to be handed over to Kanufi, chief 
carpenter and master boatwright(?), so the boat can be repaired imme- 
diately, as ordered. 

Now I, Arshama, declare: Follow the instructions of the accountants, as 
ordered! . 

Anani the scribe, Chancellor 
Nabuaqab wrote it 

Additional notations: "Wahpremahi [ . . , ] to be given [ . . . ] accordingly [ . . . ] 
as ordered. [ . . . ] wrote. <Demotic> : Sasobek wrote [ . . . ] The boat [...]. 

Address: From Arshama in Egypt [to Wahpremahi]. ' 

Scribe and date: Nabuaqab, scribe, thirteenth of Tebeth, twelfth year of [King] 

Darius. 



Notes 

1. A variant or misspelling of the Persian name "Artavant." 

2. For this translation, see Hinz 1973: 40. 

3. Evidently a Persian loanword meaning "food-warden" (Hinz 1973: 42). The person 
in question is administrator of a tenant farm. 

4. Though the letter is addressed to a single administrator, the pronouns here are 
plural. 

5. Or, "That estate has not produced its proper [rent] for many years." 

6. The reading and derivation of the name are uncertain. 

7. Or "stonecutters" (Grelot 1972: 318c). 

8. The word has been identified with "Papremis" (a Delta town whose exact loca- 
tion is unknown) mentioned in Herodotus 2.59, 63, 71, 165 (Grelot 1972: 74c). It. may 
refer to a variety of wine, or simply to the place where it was stored. 

9. Possibly "Seed grain." 
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10. Literally, "Now you and my household staff- there is no business!" 

11. The literal sense seems to be, "You are very praiseworthy [a Persian loanword 
of uncertain meaning] to me," but the writer appears to contrast former good service 
with the present complaint. 

12. Perhaps "Bel-iddin" or another common Akkadian name of the period. 

13. Or "to make a ... for the boat we hold." The meaning of the key word, apparently 
a Persian loan, is not known. 

14. The term refers to property held in tenure, and is commonly used of lands. 

15. Or "bow." 

16. The Egyptian and Persian system of weights did not exactly correspond. See 
karsh in the glossary. 



V-"\ 



VI 



A Hebrew 



Introduction 



Around 628 b.c.e., young king Josiah. of Judah launched his famous religious arid 
political reform, described in 2 Kings 22-23 (cf. 2 Chronicles 34-35). This period 
provides the historical background of a unique letter of petition (No. 50). Discovered 
in 1960 by Israeli archaeologists excavating a small Iron Age fortress near Yavneh- 
Yam between Jaffa and Ashdod (the site has since been named Mezad Hashavyahu), 
it is a palm-sized ostracon composed in reasonably good classical Hebrew. Whether 
or not it was written by a trained scribe is a matter of some debate. Most of the characters 
are written legibly and clearly, though the fourteen lines of script meander somewhat 
clumsily. 

The petitioner at whose dictation the letter was written— it is doubtful he wrote 
it himself— is a poor farmlaborer, perhaps a corvee worker doing forced labor on state- 
owned lands (Yeivin 1962: 8-10; Pardee, 1982: 24). The addressee is an unnamed person 
in a position of authority. The Hebrew, word translated "commander" is rather unspecific 
and can be used of various kinds of civil and military authorities. Probably the local 
military governor is meant. 

The laborer claims that his outer garment has been unjustly appropriated by a certain 
Hoshayahu. Israel's oldest legal traditions forbid a creditor to take a garment in pledge 
and keep it overnight (Exod 22:25-26 [Eng. 22:26-27]). In Deuteronomy, the same 
prohibition -is followed by an injunction "not to oppress the hired servant who is poor 
and needy" (Deut 24:12-15; cf. v. 17). Amos refers to a breach of this ancient com- 
mandment in listing the sins of the Israelites of his day (Amos 2:8). Although Hosha- 
yahu's offense was not' precisely the same as the act forbidden in Exodus, since there 
is no suggestion in the letter that the garment was taken in pledge for a loan, it is clear 
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that his action was contrary to the spirit of Torah and prophets alike. The document 
allows a.fleeting glimpse of rural Israel in the time of the reformer king: a poor laborer, 
harvesters laboring in the heat of the day, an oppressive foreman, an ancient custom 
flouted, a humble appeal to the nearest person with the power to redress the wrong. 



; A Judicial Petition 



50. Mezad Hashavyahu Ostracon (IM 60-67) 
(Near Yavneh-Yam; reign of Josiah) 

Toy . may -m na 2 

-ra . "i-DJ> hti . -iup 3 

■JUV IHp-'l . DDfrTlH 4 

-3^ iJD 1 ? . DD-Q DDN1 ^D -1 ! 5 

-Ni isp m t°[J>] ^ *^*« n ■ 6 

-at? p inwin . *a-n ddts dd i 

rto -wjo -pay nan na . np->i . ^ 8 

-pm? nan n« npb na-> kt nsp n« 9 

Drn tin Diapn . ^ w . tin bm 10 

-kd . Tipj pa -<b w . tin sswn n 

-wrb ~wb . xb dni -nan [na nj deti de>] 12 

-rn . -6n j[nm nnpj} nan na n] 13 

[ . . ] nmn Kbi nnn[j? nan] m roppm do] 14 ' 

[ ] 15 



May my lord, the commander 1 hear the appeal of his servant. 

Your servant is a reaper working in Hazar-asam. Your servant finished his 
harvest and stored it a few days before stopping. 2 After your servant had 
finished storing the harvest a few days ago, Hoshayahu son of Shobay came 
and took your servant's garment. 

All my companions who were harvesting with me in the heat of the [sun] 
will testify for me. They will testify that what I have said is true. I am inno- 
cent of any [offense.] 

[So please return] my garment. If the commander does not consider it his 
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obligation to have [your servant's garment] sent back, [do] it out of pity! You 
must not remain silent [when your servant is without his garment.] 



Notes 



1. Or "governor." 

2. Or "before Sabbath." 



Letters from Arad and Lachlsl 



Introduction 



This chapter contains two collections of military letters in Hebrew from the last 
days of the Judean monarchy. Originating in Arad, the letters in the first group 
(Nos. 51-60) date mostly to around 597 b.c.e. The second group, from Lachish 
(Nos; 61-67), is probably to be dated about eight years later. These letters, together 
with the biblical accounts of the campaigns of Nebuchadrezzar and the Babylonian 
Chronicle (Wiseman 1956), give us more thorough documentation of these years than 
for any comparable period in ancient Israel's history. 

By the late seventh century, the Neo-Assyrian empire was on the verge of collapse. 
Nineveh fell in 612 to a coalition of Babylonians and Medes. A few Assyrian troops 
under Ashur-uballit II resisted for three more years, but by 609, the year of Josiah's 
death (2 Kgs 23:29; 2 Chr 35:20-24), the last vestiges of Assyrian power had been 
crushed. For the next half century, the new imperial power in Mesopotamia was to 
be Babylonia. 

In Judah, Josiah's son Jehoahaz (Shallum) was crowned in 609 in his father's place. 
But the Egyptian Pharaoh Necho (609-594), ever eager to intervene in Judean affairs, 
replaced him with his brother Jehoiakim (also called Eliakim [609-598]; see 2 Kgs 
23:31-35), and for several years Egypt was the power behind the Judean throne. 
Egyptian troops remained in Syria, while the Babylonians under King Nabopolassar 
and young Prince Nebuchadrezzar consolidated their power closer home. 

In 605 Nebuchadrezzar brought his armies back to Syria and met the Egyptians 
head on, dealing them a decisive defeat at Carchemish, and again near Hamath. In 
August, he returned home to assume the throne on the death of his father, but by late 
the next year he was back, leading his forces down the Philistine coast (cf. Jeremiah 47 
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and the Babylonian Chronicle). King Adon's futile appeal to Egypt for assistance (No. 2) 
dates from this time. Meanwhile, Jehoiakim switched his allegiance from Egypt to 
Babylonia. 

In the winter of 601-600, Nebuchadrezzar tried to invade Egypt, but met such stiff 
resistance that he was compelled to draw back to Babylonia to regroup, prompting 
Jehoiakim to rebel. For three years, until Nebuchadrezzar was able to return to the 
west, he kept the Judeans off balance by harassing them with.armed bands of Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Arameans, supported by a few Babylonian army units still in the area. 
In the eastern Negeb, cross-border raids from Edom became more and more common 
(Nos. 53-54). 

In December 598 the expected Babylonian retribution came, and Jerusalem was 
besieged. Jehoiakim died suddenly, either in defense of the city or at the hands of an 
assassin. His young son Jehoiachin surrendered in March 597, and along with many 
of the leading people in the land, was carried away to Babylonia. 

The following years were chaotic, with successive attempts by Judean nationalists 
to gain independence and punitive measures by the Babylonians to reassert their author- 
ity. Around 589, Judah rebelled again, hoping for support from Egypt, where Hophra 
(Apries, 589-570) had just ascended the throne. 

Once more the Babylonians marched on Judah and blockaded Jerusalem (in early 
588 or a year later). Jerusalem was cut off for eighteen months, with only one brief 
respite when the Babylonians had to withdraw to repel an Egyptian force from the 
south. One by one the other fortifications in Judah were taken, Lachish and Azekah 
being the last to hold out. By this time, Jerusalem had been reduced to desperate straits 
by famine, and in July 587 the Babylonians breached the city wall. Jerusalem was cap- 
tured, looted, and razed. Top officials were executed, and many more were taken away 
by their conquerors. The Babylonian exile had begun. ' 

Arad, find-site of the first group of letters in this chapter, was a city in the eastern 
Negeb, roughly halfway between Beersheba and the Dead Sea, near the modern town 
of the same name. The oldest remains of the settlement date from the Early Bronze 
Age. During the Israelite monarchy, Arad's border location, astride the trails leading 
up the wadis from Edom into southern Judah, gave it particular strategic importance. 
A stone fortification tower, some fifty meters square, was erected during the time of 
the United Monarchy. Over succeeding centuries this citadel was repeatedly destroyed 
and rebuilt, down to the time of the Romans. Israeli and American archaeologists 
digging at Arad from 1962 to 1967 uncovered twelve strata from the Israelite period 
and later. 

In the late monarchic period, the time of these letters, Arad was a fortified supply 
depot. Staple foods were stockpiled and sent on demand to Judean army units stationed 
throughout the region. It also served as a troop transit point (see No. 53). Archaeological 
evidence indicates that the fortress fell temporarily into Egyptian hands in 609. The 
Egyptians confiscated the supplies in the warehouse, then burned the citadel. Two 
inventories of foodstuffs, one iii hieratic Egyptian, the other in Hebrew, probably date' 
from this incident (Aharoni 1981: 61-64). 

Shortly thereafter, probably in 604, when Babylonia was on the move and the Egyp- 
tians no longer could maintain their influence, the fort was rebuilt by Judah ori the 
same general plan as before. The new citadel stood only about a decade. In 597, while 
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Nebuchadrezzar's army was invading Judah from the north, the fortress was captured 
and destroyed again, apparently by raiders from Edom. 

The excavators of Arad found over a hundred Hebrew inscriptions and ostraca, most 
of them fragmentary, dating from the ninth to the early sixth century. Twenty-one 
or twenty-two ostraca can be identified as letters, of which nine are included here. 
There are unresolved questions concerning stratigraphy and dating (Aharoni 1981: 
9, 70-74; Holladay 1976; 275, 281 n. 26; Pardee 1978b: n. 144; 1982: 28), but most 
of the letters were written between the beginning of Josiah's reign and the final capture 
of Jerusalem by Babylonia. Nos. 53-60 are generally dated to early 597, just before 
Jehoiachin surrendered Jerusalem. No. 52, found on the surface, seems slightly earlier. 
No. 51 is still earlier, going back to the latter years of Manasseh (687/686-642), the 
time of Amon (642-640), or the earlier years of Josiah (640-609). 

Two distinct types of letters are found at Arad. First, there is official military 
correspondence— orders and reports concerning such matters as troop disposition (No. 
53) and intelligence (No. 51; see also Nos. 52 and 54). Second, there are notes con- 
cerning the issue and dispatch of rations (Nos. 55-60). 

A recurrent motif is the threat from Edom. No. 51 alludes to intelligence reports 
from Edom. No. 53 is an urgent order from the king (Jehoiakim or Jehoiachin) to re- 
inforce the Judean garrison at nearby Ramat-Negeb (Horvat Uza?; see Josh 19:8; 1 Sam 
30:27) against the Edomites (Aharoni 1981: 146-48; otherwise Lemaire 1977: 192). 
No. 52 is apparently a letter from a new king ofjudah, possibly Jehoahaz or Jehoiakim. 
Nos. 55-60 are requisitions from commanders in other locations, authorizing the 
release and transport of grain, flour, dough, bread, wine, vinegar, and olive oil, with 
occasional appended notes on other topics (see Nos. 56-58). One contains a cryptic 
allusion to a man who has taken up residence (possibly asylum) in the temple at 
Jerusalem (No. 55), the only known extrabiblical reference to the first temple. There 
are frequent references to "Greeks" (Hebrew kittiyytm, a word used centuries later at 
Qumran to refer to Romans), either Greek mercenaries in the service of Judah or itinerant 
middlemen who distributed supplies. 

The person most often named in the requisitions is Elyashib ben Eshyahu, chief supply 
officer at Arad. Modern writers often refer to him as commander of the fortress, but 
it is not certain that his responsibilities went beyond those of a quartermaster. Letters 
55-60 were found in the ruins of Elyashib's office. Three seals from a slightly earlier 
stratum and several other documents also bear his name. Elyashib evidently held his 
post before the citadel was taken by Egypt in 609, and returned to his'command when 
it was rebuilt in 604. 

The letters from Lachish (Nos. 61-67) provide a fragmentary but unparalleled picture 
of the day-to-day concerns of a Judean officer on the eve of the Babylonian attack 
in 587. They also reflect the factionalism and political maneuvering in the capital at 
the time. 

Lachish is situated in the Judean Shephelah, midway along an ancient road leading 
from Ashkelon on the coast to Hebron. Like Arad, Lachish was a royal fortress built 
on the ruins of a more ancient town. But whereas Arad was a fortified storehouse with 
a citadel of no great size, Lachish was an immense, walled bastion, the greatest fortified 
city in Judah after Jerusalem. 

Long before these letters were written, when Sennacherib of Assyria invaded Judah 
in 701, Lachish had played a key role in the defense of the nation. At that time, the 
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city fell only after a protracted siege and a massed assault by Assyrian heavy armor. 
Sennacherib had his propaganda artists depict the siege on stone reliefs, which he 
displayed in his palace at Nineveh. The evident pride the Assyrian monarch took in 
the capture of Lachish indicates just how difficult a feat it was. 

When Nebuchadrezzar besieged Jerusalem in early 588/587, Lachish once again played 
a significant role in the defense of Judah. According to Jer 34:6-7, it was one of the 
last two fortresses to fall before the capital itself. 

The site of Lachish, modern Tell ed-Duweir, was excavated in the 1930s. A collec- 
tion of Hebrew ostraca, mostly letters, was unearthed in the remains of the level 
destroyed in 587/586. Sixteen were found.in a single room, thought, to be a guard room, 
just inside the main entry gate at the southwest corner of the city wall. 

Of the seven letters translated here, six are from the guard room. No. 65 was found 
under the surface of a later roadway, but is contemporary with the other six. Their 
content is varied, but the letters are similar in style and tone, often using variants of 
the same formulas and cliches. The epistolary style is rather different from that of the 
Arad letters, suggesting writers trained in two different scribal traditions. 

The Lachish letters were written over a very short span of time. Nos. 61 and 64 
are actually written on pieces of the same broken pot. The most likely date is the summer 
of 588/587. The Babylonian invasion is imminent, but there is no hint that the Chaldean 
armies are actually in the land. On the contrary, it is still possible to travel unimpeded 
from Lachish to Jerusalem ("the city," No. 63), to Egypt (No. 62), and to the country- 
side for harvest (No. 66; on the dating see Pardee 1982: 77, 98). 

Several thorny issues relating to the interpretation of these letters remain unresolved. 
Without entering into the debates, I simply state the assumptions made here: (1) Tell 
ed-Duweir is ancient Lachish; (2) these ostraca are copies or drafts of letters sent from 
(not to) Lachish (see Yadin 1984); (3) the addressee, Yaush, named only in Nos. 61, 
62, and 64, is the intended recipient of most or all of the other letters; (4) Yaush is 
probably located in Jerusalem; (5) Hoshayahu, named as the sender of No. 62, is the 
author of the entire collection. These assumptions provide a coherent framework in 
which to read the letters. 

Hoshayahu's exact position at Lachish is not certain, but his primary responsibilities 
relate to communication, in particular the collection and evaluation of military intelli- 
gence. He receives written reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere, which he sometimes 
returns without comment (No. 66), and sometimes subjects to a cutting analysis, 
evaluating their political and military implications (No. 64). In turn, he reports on 
matters which he presumes are not known to his superior in Jerusalem (No. 62). He 
also reports back on the execution of previous orders (No. 63; cf. 61), and once requests 
orders when none have been received (No. 67). Military couriers appear to have carried 
messages to and from the capital at least once daily. 

The allusion to a signal fire in No. 63 evidently refers to a military communications 
system. It has recently been suggested that the Lachish light was part of a compre- 
hensive network of signal beacons linking the fortresses of the Judean Shephelah with 
Jerusalem (Mazar 1981). Given the probable date of the letters, the phrase "We cannot 
see Azekah" is not, as some interpreters have held, a reference to the fall of that city, 
but is to be understood in the context of testing the signal system and training soldiers 
to its use prior to the arrival of the invasion forces. 

The Lachish letters reflect the personality of their author more clearly than any other 
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group in this collection. Hoshayahu comes across as a crusty, blunt-speaking, profes- 
sional soldier, confident of his own ability and utterly tactless in the face of authority. 
He is given to emotional outbursts, sarcasm, and heavy-handed irony. This is especially 
evident in his repeated use of the phrase "I am nothing but a dog." The phrase is a 
traditional formula of self-abasement in the presence of greater authority. But 
Hoshayahu, although outranked by Yaush ("my lord"), is not in the least cowed by 
his superior, as is clear from his angry outburst when Yaush impugns his ability to 
read (No. 62). Hoshayahu's insubordinate criticism of royal officials in Jerusalem, 
possibly all the way up to the king himself (No. 64), is reminiscent of the complaints 
of many a line officer in later times, convinced that the politicians are ruining the conduct 
of the war. Hoshayahu and Yaush appear as "hardliners" who want to avoid any state- 
ments by national leaders that would undermine troop morale. 



■ A Report from Edom • 



51. Arad 40 (IM 67-631) 
(Second half of seventh century B.C.E.) 



[-" 



-nn pr-ppon . o^n 1 

[Ubwb "\]r\bw . TPP 2 

npm 1 ? "rjnma tpd^d 3 

rap] -pa [V] nton . run 4 

i[roroi mpa ~\um . ba 5 

[-1 -\v$ "?d n«] ^-in b$ 6 

[-3 irwai] wan . ns 1 

[-b |ru nb ]fir>Nm . "|n«D . n 8 

[-d DDronn] nnirp . jm . on 9 

[-'» mtaa ^ik 1 ? onm . din 10 

prvm] ]b . inp]K>[tf;p . w -n 11 

[-nnj ^i] wpa . nroDn . am 12 

[-itf id rvpirp . -pn . jm . 1 13 

...]ntw . r\bwb . nbm . m 14 

[nnew d]-ik p]K>N runn na 15 



Your son Gemar[yahu] and Nehemyahu send [greetings] to Malkiyahu. 
I bless [you by YHWH]. 
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Your servant has applied himself to what you ordered. [I am] writing to 
my lord [everything that] the man wanted. 

[Eshyahu has] come from you, but pie has not given] them any men. You 
know [the reports from] Edom. I sent them to [my] lord [before] evening. 
Eshyahu is staying [in my house] . He tried to obtain the report, [but I would 
not give it to him]. 

The king of Judah should be told [that] we [are unable] to send [ . : . ]/ 
[This is] the evil which the Edomites [have done] . 



A Royal Fragment : 



52. Arad 88 (Arad Excav. Reg. No. 7904/1) 
(609 B.C.E. [?]) 

[ bpa . TD^D . iJK ■ 1 

[..... ]i . irv . ym 2 

[ ]b . D'HHD. . "fitt 3 

I have become king in all .... Be strong and .... the king of Egypt to ... . 



= Orders from the King = 

53. Arad 24 (IM 72-121) 
(597 B.C.E.) 



[ ]S» 1 

[..... ptt'l'JH 2. 

[• ]DD[.]T>3[.....]D'? 3 

t- ]*n[ ] 4 

[ ]D3[ ] 5 

[ ]"OJ>[ ] 6 

[■■•■n M ] 7 

[■• :..]J"[ ] 8 
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■] 9 
.] 10 

. ] 11 



B 



[ np-'pO'l 50 TIJ7D 12 

pa 3]ajnDi . Dm . ann^i . n 13 

-am -manp p itd^d . n 14 

-•'DT p ywbx t . by . dtp 15 

-n na- . rnpi . p . aaanma in 16 

Dana i^nn na-n . -an . ti> 17 

Tyn!? Tin^ nan . oacaaa is 

-e^k . n« DWKn . dti . odd 19 

n»tt> . din . Nan . p . 1? 20 



To [ . . . ] Elyashib [...].' 

[ . . . ] king [ . . . ] army [ . . . ] servant [...]. 

[...■] fifty from Arad, and [...]' from Qinah [...]. Send them to Ramat- 
Negeb [under] the command of Malkiyahu son of Qerabur. He is to hand 
them over to Elisha son of Yirmeyahu at Ramat-Negeb, so that nothing will 
happen to the city. 

This is an order from the king— a life and death matter for you. I am sending 
you this message to warn you now: these men must be with Elisha in case 
the Edomites come! 



54. Arad 21 (IM 72-126) 
(597 B.C.E.) 

[P] ln^-ia . D^b . nbe> . toini . naa 1 

[-it] b -pana irna . DbB>bi . nwbx 2 

[ ] . "ona nwy . p . nm . n 3 

[ — i]i-\nb . mm . obw<[ ] 4 

[ mjrnnf . ]m«[ ] 5 

[ .]nj?[....]n[ ] 6 



!' I 
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[ -|]K>K b^[ 



[• 



.pw 



] 7 

DN1 [ . . . . ] 8 

]tJ>K[ ] 9 

,.]Vib[....] 10 



Your son Yehukal sends greetings to Gedalyahu [son of] Elyair and your 
household! 

I bless you by [YHWH]. 

If my lord has done [...], may YHWH reward [my] lord [•■•]•[■■■] 
Edom [ . . . ] by God [ . . . ] whatever [ . . . ] and if [there is?] still [...]. 



Rations and Other Matters 

55. Arad 18 (IM 67-669) 
(597 B.C.E.) 

A 



-^bx . ->3iN ?$* 


i 


-w> mm . att> 


2 


rw\ . -\abwb bK 


3 


im-iwb . in 


4 


"'Dip'?! . V 


5 


-iVi h . inn 


6 


-s . 1WR . ~ia 


7 


nbw . nnV 


8 


mm . ma 


9 



B 



3E" 



an 10 



To my lord Elyashib: 
May YHWH bless you. 
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Issue Shemaryahu half a donkey-load of flour(?). 2 And give the Qerosite 3 
a full donkey-load. 

As for the matter about which you gave me orders — all is well. 4 He is stay- 
ing in the temple of YHWH. 5 



56. Arad 1 (IM 67- 
(597 B.C.E.) 


-713) 






-1 . ats^a . bn 


l 




dto 1 ? in: . ni? 


2 




-1 3 '3 . pi 


3 


- 


. Qin / db> . ana 


4 




nnpn . twqi 


5 




-n . pwin 


. 6 




nop . 1 1- .331 
-b . mb . rwvb 


7 
8 




. pio . on 


9 




pn . ma^n 


10 



To Elyashib: 

Issue the Greeks three large jugs 6 of wine and record the date. Have a 
donkey-load of flour loaded up for them to make bread with. 

Take it from what's left of the old flour! 7 Give them the wine from the craters. 



57. Arad 2 (IM 67-625) 
(597 B.C.E.) 

-b I in: . ran . aw^a . *?« l 

-b . pi 2 'a . oina 2 

-i DDin / ram*? 3 

-mnb3oo 4 

-m pi . nann . k"?d 5 

. -irwn / b$ . ipd nao 6 

-n:i . fon . ~ns? . om i 

. dpi 1 ? . n s 
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To Elyashib: 

Issue the Greeks two jugs of wine for the four days, three hundred loaves 
of bread, and a full donkey-load of wine. 

Deliver tomorrow— don't be late! And if there is any vinegar, give, them 
some. 



58. Arad 3 (IM 67-623) 
(597 B.C.E.) 

A 



. run . •yn'bx . b$ 


l 


'3 3 . pn . p . ')n 


2 


-3 bv . imjjn . "jia 


3 


-S NB>D . DJ? JDB> ■ / ■ "IK 


4 


rmssi . man . no 


5 


-i . psa . nnN 


6 


-brw ntonn . -idd 


7 


nnptn on 


8 



B 



[ ]D3^ 9 

[ ]TI 10 

[ ]^ 11 

[ ]n . DbiKi 12 

[ ••••] 13 

[ P--] 14 



To Elyashib: 

Issue three jugs of wine to bearer. 

Hananyahu hereby orders you to Beersheba with a double donkey-load: 
Harness them up with a consignment of dough. 8 

Take inventory of the wheat, and count the loaves of bread. Take £...]. 
[Rest illegible, except for the phrase "and the Edomites."] 
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59. Arad 17 (IM 67-624) 
(597 B.C.E.) 

A 



amp] . Dm . b» 


l 


. aa^a . nma n 


2 


-npVi . "ii-pew p 


3 


ptt> 1 . DTO . n 


4 


rnna [..]b . nbw 


5 


-na nriN . nnn 


6 


-pn 


7 



B 



-w am pj ann 1 ? 24 a 8 
1 . Ton -pa p 9 



To Nahum: 

Go to the house of Elyashib son of Eshyahu. Get 1 measure 9 of oil from 
there, and send it immediately to . . . . 10 Seal it with your seal. 

Endorsement (in another hand): On the twenty-fourth of the month, Nahum 
handed over the oil to the Greek for delivery: one measure. 



60. Arad 16 (IM 67-990) 
(597 B.C.E.) 



-bwb 1 nbv . irrojn . -|n« 1 

--o irra o^n . 3^nd 2 

TiNmnjn . mm'? -pa 3 

dn -<rT\bw\ -p-aa 4 

[-3] . irrtiio ^±> 'E> 8 «-|Dp]n 5 

[....] njn.ini-iT[y n]-< 6 

[ ]min«[...] 7 
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Now then, would you please explain to me what you meant by the letter 
you sent me last night? I've been in a state of shock ever since I got it. "Don't 
you know how to read a letter?" you said. By God, 12 nobody ever had to read 
me a letter! And when I, get a letter, once I've read it, I can recite it back ver- 
batim, word for word! 

I have just received word that Commander Konayahu son of Elnatan has 
moved south to enter Egypt. He has sent to have Hodawyahu son of Ahiyahu 
and his men transferred from here. 

I am sending a letter confiscated 13 by Tobyahu, the royal administrator. It 
was sent to Shallum son of Yada from the prophet, saying,, "Beware!" 



Report on Signal-Fire and Other Matters 



63. Lachish 4 (IM 38-128) 
(589 B.C.E.) 



. tra ny -"[im m rrprp . yaw 1 

.TiNnbw . ~ie>& tannin . ntaroD^ 2 

. tan ntan by iroro -pay ' . nvy . p 3 

-a nta> . -or . ■>!?[« nn]r6tp-iBW 4 

-ndk> . )"i«nD~in / mmm . by . ^i. 5 

-i irryoa? . nnpb ii-raom m 6 

-ira . -j-irjyi rniyn . inby 1 

[dti pyn m no^ r\bv[ .]•> 8 



B 



[*%}2[">] npnn . mora . dn 13 9 

-m . TO^ruwo . 'wo . y-pi 10 

jro ntw . nn«n . tan . d-iqe> "d ■ 11 

-tj? n« n«"i3 .' x 1 ? -a . •'JiN 12 

np 13 
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May YHWH send you good news this very day! 

I have carried out all of your orders and have kept a written record of them: 

On the matter you spoke of regarding Beth-forpJ 14 : there is no one there. 

Regarding Semakyahu: Shemayahu has arrested him and had him taken up 
to the city. I cannot send the witness there today. 

If you could be here during the morning watch, you would understand that 
we are tending the signal-fire of Lachish according to the code you gave us, 15 
for we cannot see Azekah. 



Morale 



64. Lachish 6 (IM 38-129) 
(589 B.C.E.) 

-n mir . jtp . vmv •uik b$ i 
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To my lord Yaush. 

May YHWH make this time a good one for you. 

I am nothing but a dog, why should you should send me the letters from 
the king and the officials and ask me to read them? 

What the officials say. is not good. It will undermine your authority and 
the morale of the troops. [ . . . ] you. Won't you write them to inquire, "Why 
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[ . . . ]DK1[ ...... ]fpD m 8 

[ ]FbW[ ]D3U[ . ] 9 

[ ]b nbtt>n abi am n« 10 

[11-12 Faint traces only] 



Your brother Hananyahu sends greetings to Elyashib and your household. 

I bless you by YHWH! 

When I left your house, I sent the money (eight shekels) to the sons of Geal- 
yahu by Azaryahu, as well as the . . . with you (?). So . . . the money, and if ... . 
send . . . Nahum, but don't send .... 



Greetings to a Superior Officer = 

61. Lachish 2 (BM 125 702) 
(589 B.C.E.) 
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To my lord Yaush. 

May YHWH send you good news this very day! 

I am nothing but a dog, why should you should think of me? 11 May YHWH 
help you find out what you need to know! 
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Protest of Literacy, Troop Movements, etc. 



62. Lachish 3 (1M 38-127) 
(589 B.C.E.) 

A 
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B 
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A report from your servant Hoshayahu to my lord Yaush. 
May YHWH send you good news and prosperity! 
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are you doing this?" [ . . . ] peace(?) [ ] Does the king have(?) [...]? I swear 

to God, 16 since I read the letters, I have not had [a moment's peace!] 



Fragment Mentioning a Prophet = 



65. Lachich 16 (BM 125 706) 
(589 B.C.E.) 



A 



[....pn[... 
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B 



[■■■.. M ] 7. 
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[...-. ]Kn!?E>[ ] 9 
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[ . . . ] send the [ . . . the] letter of the sons off . . . ] 17 [ . . .-ya]hu the prophet 
[ . . . ] send [ . . . ] word and [...]. 



Rations 



66. Lachish 5 (BM 125 703) 
(589 B.C.E.) 



13 [in n« mm] j?qw 1 
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May YHWH send you, my lord, the very best possible news this very day! 

I am nothing but a dog, why have you sent me these letters? I am returning 
them to you. 

I pray that YHWH will let you see a good harvest today. Is Tobyahu going 
to send me some of the king's grain? 



67. Lachish 9 (BM 125 705) 
(589 B.C.E.) 
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Letters from Arad and Lachish 



May YHWH send you, my lord, the very best possible news. 
Please issue ten loaves of bread and two jugs 18 of wine to bearer. 
Send me word back by Shelemyah as to what we are to do tomorrow. 



Notes 

1. Perhaps "fresh troops," from Arad to reinforce some other post. 

2. The translation follows the interpretation of Pardee (1978b: No. 17; 1982: 55). 

3. One of the temple personnel (Levine 1969: 49-51). 

4. The sense seems to be, "It is taken care of" or "I have dealt with it." 

5. The reference to the temple is unprecedented in Hebrew inscriptions. Only the 
temple in Jerusalem can be meant. At an earlier time there was a small temple in Arad, 
but it had been destroyed before this letter was written. 

6. Literally, "baths"; see the glossary. The total ration called for is around 120-135 
liters (32-36 gallons). 

7. Literally, "from what is left of the first flour." If this does mean the oldest, and 
if the Greeks themselves brought the note to Arad, it implies that they could not under- 
stand it. Whether the "wine from the craters" was also second-rate, we dp not know. 
Wine could not be stored for any extended time is such large vessels. Perhaps the wine 
was watered in accordance with Greek taste (Pardee 1982: 32). 

8. I have followed Pardee (1982: 35) in taking the literal sense to be. "bind them 
up with dough." A less likely alternative yields "hurry them on, without letting up" 
(Lemaire mentions this possibility without accepting it [1977: 165]; cf. Smelik 19.91: 
109). 

9. One bath? 

10. Aharoni (1981: 32, 34) and Pardee (1982: 51-52) restore the place-name "Ziph." 
No word can be seen in the photograph, but Aharoni sees faint traces on the original. 

11. Literally, "Who is your servant but a dog, that my lord should remember his 
servant?" See also Nos. 64 and 66 and 2 Kgs 8:13. 

12. Literally, "As YHWH lives, if . . . ." In the highly emotional style of this letter, 
the conventional expression takes on a tone close to profanity. 

13. The context implies that that letter was seized as subversive material. The text 
literally says only, "a letter of T." 

■14. Neither, the pronunciation nor the location of this place is known. 

15. Or, "just as you ordered." 

16. Literally, "As YHWH your God lives." 

17. Or, "my son's letter." 

18. Probably "baths" is implied (Pardee 1982: 106; see the wine rations mentioned 
in Nos. 56-58). 



VIII 



Canaanite Letters 
(Edomite, Ammonite, and Phoenician) 



Introduction 



Each of the three letters in this chapter is written in a different Canaanite dialect: 
Edomite (No. 68), the language of the indigenous inhabitants of southern Transjordan 
during the biblical period; Ammonite (No. 69), the language of north central Trans- 
jordan around modern Amman; and Phoenician (No. 70), the language of the seafaring 
Canaanites of the Lebanese coast and their colonies around the Mediterranean. 

No other Edomite, Ammonite, or Phoenician letters have been found. They do, 
however, have some broad generic similarities with one another and with the Aramaic 
and Hebrew letters in this collection. Nothing of the ancient Ammonite language has 
survived aside from a handful of short inscriptions (most of them mere fragments) 
and a few seals, to which we may add a few place-names and personal names from 
the Bible and ancient Near Eastern epigraphic sources. The written remains of Edomite 
are even more sparse— a few barely decipherable ostraca, a number of seals, and some 
names. No. 68 is the only connected Edomite text of any sort known. Phoenician is 
much more extensively attested, but No. 70 is the only letter. 

Written in similar scripts, Edomite and Ammonite appear to have differed from 
Hebrew mainly in matters of pronunciation and word formation. The finer points of 
difference are, of course, invisible behind the consonantal writing system. Phoenician 
diverged more greatly from these three, but probably not so greatly as to prevent mutual 
intelligibility. 

The three Canaanite letters all relate to economic transactions, specifically to loans: 
the repayment of a loan of grain (No. 68), a pledge of grain (No. 69), and an overdue 
payment of a loan of silver (No. 70). Thousands of comparable economic texts are 
known in Akkadian. 
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Canaanite Letters 



No. 68 was found in 1983 at Horvat Uza in the eastern Negeb. The site is less than 
six miles south-southeast of Arad. Some scholars have suggested that it is to be identified 
with the site called Ramat-Negeb in a Hebrew letter from Arad (No. 53). While this 
is uncertain, Horvat Uza was definitely on the fringes of Judean territory. The letter 
is roughly contemporary with the Arad letters. Unlike the Arad corpus, the Edomite 
note gives no hint of border tensions of the time. No. 69, the Ammonite letter, was 
found at Tell el-Mazar in the central Jordan Valley (modern Jordan, near Deir Alia), 
and is also a recent discovery. 

The Phoenician letter (No. 70), written on a poorly preserved papyrus found at 
Saqqara, Egypt, has been known since the early 1940s. Most Phoenician inscriptions 
have been discovered either in the Lebanese homeland or in the Punic settlements of 
North Africa, but there is scattered evidence for the presence of Phoenicians in various 
centers along the Nile in the sixth and fifth centuries as far south as Abu Simbel. As 
with some of the Aramaic letters (see the introduction to chapter 2), is it unclear whether 
the familiar terms of address ("my sister," etc.) imply real kinship. 



: An Edomite Note Concerning Grain Delivery 



68. Horvat Uza Edomite O. 
(Eastern Negev; late seventh-early sixth century B.C.E.) 
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A message from Lumalak 1 to Bulbul. 

Are you well? I bless you by Qaus. 

Send the feed-grain which is owed to Ahamah [ . 
it to the granary: [ . . . ] homers of feed grain. 



.], and have Uzziel deliver 
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: An Ammonite Note Concerning Grain 



69. Tell El-Mazar Ammonite O. (Ost. No. 3, JCiM 223/79) 
(Tell El-Mazar, Jordan; 600-550 B.C.E.) 

[!?]nid^ nns 1 ? ids b!?d -ion 1 

•jna mfijjw ran n& nbw 2 

[pjijn . na^mwjV 3 

nn]N t3^ )n r\h 4 

[ . ]ia 3^1 [ . ] 5 



A message from Pelet to his brother Ebed-El. 

Are you well? 

I am sending you some barley to deposit as a pledge. Now give it to your 
brother Pelet [ . . . ] who lives in [ . . . ]. 



A Phoenician Letter ■■ 



70. Saqqara Phoenician Papyrus (Cairo, Eg. Mus.) 
(late sixth century [?] B.C.E.) 
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nhj^fatyji* ro nana !?« 6 



To my sister, from your sister Basu. 

Are you well? I am. 

I bless you by Baal-Saphon and all the gods of Tahpanhes. May they keep 
you well! 

I am still waiting for the money you sent me. Now you need to pay me 
an additional 3 [...]. Then I can pay Tipni(?) all the money I have. 2 [... ]. 
Send me the receipt which [•••]• 

Address: To Arishut daughter of Eshmunyaton. 



Notes 

1. Possibly a scribal error for "Elimelek" (Ruth 1:2, 3, etc.), or "Elmalak" (Vattioni 
1970: No. 11). 

2. Or perhaps, "the entire debt which I owe." 
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Translations: Albright 1969: 322; Lemaire 1977: 127-28. 

68. Edition: Beit Arieh and Cresson 1985. 

69. Editions: Yassine and Teixidor 1986; Aufrecht 1989: 334-37. 

70. Editions: Aime-Giron 1941; Donner and Rollig 1964-68: #50; 
Pardee 1982: 165-68. ' 
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1 


Ashur 






2 


Adon 


1.1 




3 


Hermopolis 1 


2.3 


25 


4 


Hermopolis 3 


2.4 


27 


5 


Hermopolis 4 


2.1 


28 


6 


Hermopolis 2 


2.2 


26 


7 


Hermopolis 6 


2.6 


30 


8 


Hermopolis 5 


2.5 


29 


9 


Hermopolis 7 


2.7 


31 


10 


Padua 1 


3.3 


14 


11 


Padua 2 


3.4 




12 


AAB .47 




21 


13 


AAB .30 




92 


14 


AAB .33, #44 




99 


15 


AAJ3 .22(a) 




95 


16 


AAB .22(b) 




95 


17 


AAB .34 




23 


18 


AAB .36 




22 


19 


AAB .20 




94 


20 


AAB .33, #70 




87 



* There are no standard designations for the Aramaic ostraca (Nos. 12-29). References are 
given to entries in AAB (Fitzmyer and Kaufman 1992: 102-13), where additional bibliography 
may be found. In AAB, references to the ostraca all begin with "B.3.c" followed by the numbers 
listed in the chart above. 
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21 


AAB .28 






90 


22 


AAB .33, 


#152 




91 


23 


AAB .33, 


#16 






24 


AAB .33, 


#69 




19 


25 


AAB .33, 


#228 






26 


AAB .33, 


#186 






27 


RES 1296 






20 


28 


BM 45035(a) 






29 


BM 45035(b) 






30 


AP 21 




4.1 


96 


31 


AP 38 
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98 


32 


AP 5634 




4.4 


100 


33 


AP 27 
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101 


34 


AP 30/31 




4.7/4.8 


102 


35 


AP32 
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103 


36 


AP 33 




4.10 


104 


37 


AD 2 




6.4 


62 
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AD 4 
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65 


39 


AD 3 
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64 


40 


AD 5 
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66 


41 


AD 6 




6.9 


67 


42 


AD 8 




6.11 


69 


43 


AD 7 




6.10 


68 


44 


AD 10 




6.13 


71 


45 


AD 11 




6.14 


72 


46 


AD 9 




6.12 


70 


47 


AD 12 




6.15 


73 


48 


AD 13 




6.16 


74 


49 


AP 26 




6.2 


61 


50 


Yavneh-Yam 






51 


Arad 40 








52 


Arad 88 








53 


Arad 24 








54 


Arad 21 








55 


Arad 18 
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Arad 1 


57 


Arad2 


58 


Arad 3 


59 


Arad 17 


60 


Arad 16 


61 


Lachish 2 


62 


Lachish 3 


63 


Lachish 4 


64 


Lachish 6 


65 


Lachish 16 


66 


Lachish 5 


67 


Lachish 9 


68 


Horvat Uza 


69 


Tel el-Mazar 


70 


Saqqara Phoen 
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Bibliotheca 



Glossary 



ardab. A measure of capacity used in Egypt, approximately thirty liters 
(twenty-seven dry quarts). The size of a farm can be indicated by giving 
the number of ardabs of seed sown in it. 

bath. A liquid measure roughly equivalent to twenty-two liters (5.5 liquid 
gallons), or about twice that amount, according to some. 

Baal-Saphon (Baal Zephon). An ancient Canaanite high god, worshiped 
in Syria from the mid-second millennium. He was also known among 
the Semites in northern Egypt, where a town was named for him (Exod 
14:2, 9). 

Banit. Epithet of a divinity worshiped at Syene. Banit has been uncertainly 
identified with the Babylonian goddess Zarpanitu, consort of Marduk 
and mother of Nabu. 

Beel-Shemayn (Baal Shamayim). "The Lord of Heaven," high god 
widely venerated among the Aramean and Canaanite peoples of Syria 
and northern Mesopotamia. Some reckoned him as chief of the 
pantheon. 

Bes. A minor Egyptian god, often associated with children and childbirth. 
Bes is depicted as a grotesque dwarf with bow legs, a jug.head, and a tail. 

Bethel. Epithet of a west Semitic divinity worshiped in Syria-Palestine; 
literally "the house of God," or "the house of the god El." Bethel had a 
temple at Syene, and many Aramean personal names from Egypt are 
compounded with the name. 

cubit. A unit of linear measure used in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Israel. 
This measure was based on the distance from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger; there was no universal standard length. Measuring sticks 
found in Egypt indicate a long cubit (sometimes called "royal") of about 
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52.5 centimeters (20.6 inches), and a shorter cubit of approximately 45 
centimeters (18 inches). There were long and short cubits also in Israel. 

homer. A large measure of dry capacity used particularly for grain. 
Originally a donkey-load, the homer may never have been precisely 
defined, although most modern scholars estimate it between 134 and 
209 liters (3.8 and 5 bushels). 
Ishtar. Mesopotamian goddess of fertility and war. Her chief shrine Was in 
Arbela. 

karsh. The official standard of weight for silver in the Persian empire, the 
karsh weighed slightly less than ten Egyptian shekels. An extra zuz (half- 
shekel) was often added to the karsh to bring it up to ten-shekel weight, 
hence the conversion formula "one zuz. to the ten," in economic docu- 
ments of the period (Porten 1968: 66-67, 305-7). 

Kfanum. The Egyptian ram-god, guardian of the First Cataract of. the 
Nile. His main temple was on the island of Elephantine, not far from the 
Jewish temple of YHW. 

Marheshwan. The eighth month of the Babylonian-Jewish calendar, 
equivalent to October-November in the Julian calendar. 

marzeah. Apparently a voluntary society which celebrated festal banquets 
in honor of the dead. There is scattered evidence for such associations 
in inscriptions from different parts of the ancient Near East from the 
fourteenth century b.c.e. down to the third century c.e., including the 
Hebrew Bible (Amos 6:7; Jer 16:5) and rabbinic sources (Sipre Num. 
131; Midr. Lev. Rab. 5:3; b. Mo'ed Qat. 28b; b. Ketub. 8b, 69ab; y. Ber. 2:6a, 
top). See Porten 1968: 179-86; and Miller 1971. 

Mehir. The sixth month in the Egyptian calendar, corresponding to Siwan, 
third month in the Babylonian-Jewish calendar (May-June). 

mina. A medium unit of weight, equal to sixty shekels. 

Nisan. First month in the Babylonian-Jewish calendar (March-April). 

Nabu. Babylonian god, son of Marduk and Zarpanitu. Nabu was espe- 
cially prominent in the late neo-Baby Ionian period. 

Ptah. Egyptian creator god, whose primary place of worship was 
Memphis. 

qab. A measure of capacity equivalent to slightly over one liter (about one 
dry quart).. 

Qaus (Qos). The national divinity of ancient Edom. 

Queen of Heaven. A high goddess who had a temple in Syene. The 
epithet refers to the ancient Canaanite goddess of love and warfare 
known variously as Anath, Asherah, and Astarte, or possibly her Baby- 
lonian counterpart, Ishtar. According to Jer 7:18; 44:17-19, 25, the 

Queen of Heaven was venerated by Judean refugees fleeing to Upper 
Egypt in Jeremiah's time. 
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shekel. A unit of weight calculated at Elephantine as 8,76 grams (.31 
ounce). Some shekel weights from monarchic Israel weigh around 11.4 
grams, and there was also a "heavy" shekel weighing nearly twice as 
much as the Elephantine shekel. 

talent. A large unit of weight, equal to 360 shekels. 

Tammuz. Fourth month in the B abylonian-Jewish calendar, named for the 
dying and rising vegetation god (June-July). 

Tebeth. Tenth month in the Babylonian-Jewish calendar (December- 
January). 

YHH, YHW, YHWH. Variant forms of the consonants forming the name 
of the God of Israel. The first two forms appear in Aramaic texts from 
Egypt; the third is the usual Hebrew form. 

zuz. A half-shekel. 



Indexes 



Gender cannot always be determined, but names clearly identifiable as feminine are 
so indicated. 



I. Deities 



Baal-Saphon, 120 

Bank [£], 7, 25, 27, 28, 30 

Beel-shemayn, 21 

Bes, 73 

Bethel, 25, 29 

Ishtar [f], 73 

Khnum, 45, 59, 63, 66, 70 

Nabu, 7, 25, 26 



Ptah, 7, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 

Qaus (Qos), 118 

Queen of Heaven, 25, 29 

YHH, 37, 45, 49 

YHW, 7, 25, 34, 59, 63, 66, 67, 69, 70 
YHWH, 7, 8, 54, 106, 110, 111, 113, 
115, 116 



II. Personal Names 

Language and regional abbreviations: Akk = Akkadian, Anat = Anatolian, 
Arab = Arabic, Can = Canaanite, Ed = Edomite, Eg = Egyptian, Gk = Greek, 
Pers = Persian, Phoen = Phoenician. Names with no indication are Hebrew, Aramaic, 
or generic northwest Semitic (or are names generally known from ancient history). 
It is not always possible to distinguish between Akkadian and west Semitic names, 
and frequently impossible to distinguish between Aramaic, Hebrew and Canaanite. 
Bib. indicates conventional spelling in English versions of the Bible. Egyptian and 
Persian names commonly cited in Greek form are indicated as follows: Achaemenes 
(Pers>Gk). 



Abbaya (Akk), 17, 20 
Achaemenes (Pers>Gk), 25, 72 
Adon (Can), 9, 10, 11, 17, 18, 21, 100 
Ahamah (Ed), 118 
Ahat-sin (Akk?), 27 
Ahatubasti (Akk? or Can-Eg com- 
pound; var. Hatubasti), 86 
Ahhapi (Eg), 75, 77, 78, 89 



Ahishay (vocalization?; Akk?), 20 
Ahiyahu, 112 , 

Ahutab [f.], 40, 41, 44, 47/48 
Ahyo ( = Bib. Ahijah), 44, /61 
Akba, 28 

Alpay (>NT Gk Alphaeus), 48 
Ami (vocalization?), 24, 33 
Ammuwana (Anat), 79 
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Amon (Bib:), 101 

Anani, 59, 60, 67, 74, 94 

Anati, 29 

Apil-esharra (Akk), 17, 20 

Apries (Hofra), 100 

Arbayya, 19 

Arishut (Phoen [£]), 120 

Armapiya (Anat), 76 

Arshama (Pers>Gk Arsames), 53, 55, 

57, 58, 63, 66, 68, 71, 72, 73, 74, 

75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 

86, 87, 89, 90, 92, 94 
Artahant (see also Artavant; Pers), 79 
Artahaya (Pers), 84, 90 
Artavahya (Pers), 82, 85, 87 
Artavant (Pers, var. Artahant?), 72, 

75, 77, 94 
Artaxerxes I, 25, 72 
Asah (Eg, or possibly Semitic), 29 
Ashina (Pers), 39 
Ashurbanipal, 10, 16, 17, 19 
Ashur-uballit II, 99 
Asmaraupa (Pers), 79 
Atardi [£], 24, 33 
Atardimri [£], 24, 33 
Ati (Eg?), 29 
Avastana (Pers), 67 
Azaryahu ( = Bib. Azariah), 110 



Bagafarna (Pers), 79, 80 

Bagasrava (Pers), 76, 81, 87 

Bagavahya (Pers), 55, 66, 68 

Banit-[. . .], 51 

Banitsar (Akk?), 24, 31 

Banitsarli (Akk?), 26 

Bar-[ . . . ]-zabina (Akk), 20 

Basu (Eg? [£]), 120 

Beadi, 49 

Bel-[...], 92 

Bel-etir (Akk), 10, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21 

Bel-iddin (Akk), 95 

Berekyah, 59, 61 

Bethelnetan, 29 

Bethelshezeb, 32 

Beti (vocalization?), 28, 29 

Bulbul (Arab?), 7, 118 



Cambyses, 25, 55, 67, 68 
Cyrus, 25 

Darius I, 7, 8, 25, 57, 58, 63, 66, 67, 

68, 73, 94 
Delayah ( = Bib. Delaiah), 55, 68 

Ebed-El, 119 

Eder, 29 

Eliakim, 99 

Elimelek, 120 

Elisha, 105 

Elmalak, 120 

Elnatan ( = Bib. Elnathan), 112 

Elyair, 106 

Elyashib ( = Bib. Eliashib), 101, 105, 

106, 107, 108, 109, 110 
Esarhaddon, 16 
Eshmunyaton (Phoen), 120 
Eshyahu, 101, 104, 109 
Ezra, 53 

Fradafarna (Pers), 80 

Gaddul, 45, 61 . 

Galgul, 36 

Gealyahu, 110 

Gedalyahu ( = Bib. Gedaliah), 106 

Gemaryah ( = Bib. Gemariah), 44, 50, 

53, 61, 69 
Gemar[yahu], 103 
Ger^sapun, 19 

Habib, 29 

Haggai, 39, 61, 69 

Hanani, 53 

Hananyah ( = Bib. Hananiah), 53, 54, 

57, 58, 59 
Hananyahu ( = Bib. Hananiah), 108, 

110 
Hannah [£], 42 
Haruz ( = Bib Haruz, or possibly 

Eg), 26, 27, 28, 32 
Haryuta [£], 33 
Hatubasti (Akk?; var. of Ahatubasti), 

85 
Hendasirma (Anat; var, Kendasirma, 

Kenzasirma), 86 
Herodotus, 25, 73, 94 



Hinzanay, 87 

Hodaw, 61 

Hodawyah ( = Bib. Hodaviah), 51 

Hodawyahu ( = Bib. Hodaviah), 112 

Hophra (Apries), 100 

Hor (Eg), 55, 59 

Hornufi (Eg), 59 

Hoshayah ( = Bib. Hoshaiah), 44 

Hoshayahu ( = Bib. Hoshaiah), 96, 97, 

103, 111 
Hoshea ( = Bib. Hosea, Hoshea), 61, 

69 
Hotephep (Eg), 85, 87 

Inaros (Pers>Gk), 25, 72 

Isireshut (Eg; variant of Isireshwet), 

26 
Isireshwet (Eg; var. Isireshut), 61 
Isiwere (Eg [£]), 33 
Ito (?), 39 

Jehoahaz, 9, 99, 101 
Jehoiachin, 100, 101 
Jehoiakim, 9, 99, 100, 101 
Jeremiah, 9 
Josiah, 96, 99, 101 

Ka (Anat), 79 

Kake (Eg [£]), 33 

Kanufi (Eg), 92, 94 

Kendasirma (Anat; var. Hendasirma, 

Kenzasirma), 86 
Kenzasirma (Anat; var. Hendasirma, 

Kendasirma), 82, 85, 87 
Konayahu ( = Bib. Coniah), 112 

Lumalak (?) (Ed), 7, 118 

Makkebanit, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 

30, 31, 32 
Malkiyah ( = Bib. Malchiah), 43 
Malkiyahu ( = Bib. Malchiah), 103, 

105 
Mama (Eg? [£]), 24, 28, 29 
Manasseh, 101 
Marduk (Akk), 80 
Masapata (Pers), 89 



Mattan, 59 

Mauzi, 69 

Mauzyah, 54, 55, 59, 60, 70 

Menahemet [£], 24, 36 

Meshullam, 49, 61 

Meshullemet, 46 

Mikayah ( = Bib. Micaiah), 45, 48, 50, 

51, 61 
Mithradata (Pers), 92 
Muwasarma (Anat), 79 

Nabopolassar, 17, 99 
Nabuaqab, 94 
Nabu-delani, 80 
. Nabudelah, 36 
Nabunetan, 27 
Nabusha (var. of Nabushezib), 24, 29, 

30, 31, 32 
Nabushezib (var. Nabusha), 24, 29 
Nabu-ushallim (Akk), 20 
Nabu-zer-ukin (Akk), 20 
Nabu-zer-ushabshi (Akk), 20 
Nafaina (Pers), 67 
Nahum, 109, 110 
Naid-Marduk (Akk), 17, 20 
Nakht (Eg), 43 
Nakhthor (Eg), 71, 72, 73, 80, 82, 83, 

84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90 
Nanaiham (Akk [£]), 29, 30 
Natan ( = Bib. Nathan), 40, 50, 54, 

60, 61, 69 
Nattum (error for Nattun?), 61 
Nattun, 69 
Nebuchadrezzar II, 9, 17, 99, 100, 

101, 102 
Necho II, 18, 99 
Nefna (Eg), 42 
Nehemiah, 53, 55 

Nehemyahu (=Bib. Nehemiah), 103 
Nepherites (Eg>Gk), 56 
Nikkai (?), 29 

Oshea, 24, 34, 35 

Pakhnum (Eg), 24, 36, 61 
Pallul [£], 61 
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Pamin (Eg), 48 

Pamun (Eg), 82 

Pariyama (Anat), 79 

Pasai (Eg), 8, 29 

Pashubasti (Eg), 78 

Pelet (Am), 119 

Peteamun (Eg), 33 

Petehortais (Eg), 29 

Petekhnum (Eg), 29, 32 

Petosiri (Eg), 82 

Pir-Amurri (Akk), 16, 19 

Piyatarunazi (Anat), 79 

Psami (Eg), 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 

Psamshek (Eg), 71, 72, 75, 76, 77, 78, 

83, 89 
Psamshekhasi (Eg), 77, 78 
Psamsineith (Eg), 92 

Qawwilah [£], 61 
Qawwileyah [£], 42 
Qerabur, 105 

Rami [£], 61 

Rashta (Pers), 81, 82, 84, 87 
Reia [f.], 26, 28, 30 
Reiah [£], 61 

Sadasbinazi (Anat), 79 

Salluah [£], 45 

Sanballat (Bib. form of Sin-uballit, 

Akk), 55, 68 
Sarah (?, probably not = Bib. Sarah), 

31 
Saraka (vocalization?, Anat?), 79 
Sardur (Anat?, possibly Semitic), 26 
Sargon II, 20 
Sarmanazi (Anat), 79 
Sasobek (Eg), 94 
Seha (Eg), 55, 59 

Semakyahu ( = Bib. Semachaiah), 113 
Sennacherib, 20, 101, 102 
Shabbetai, 8, 29 
Shallum, 35, 99, 112 
Shalmaneser V, 20 
Shamash-shillek (Akk), 92 
Shamash-shum-ukin (Akk), 16, 17, 19 



Shamaw (Eg), 92 

Sheil, 29 

Shelemyah ( = Bib. Shelemiah), 55, 68, 

116 
Shelomam, 24, 34, 35 
Shemaryahu ( = Bib. Shemariah), 107 
Shemayah (-Bib. Shemaiah), 46, 69 
Shemayahu ( = Bib. Shemaiah), 113 
Shemeh-yeqar, 20 
Shepeneith (Eg), 33 
Shobay, 97 
Shug (?), 8, 29 
Sin-duri (Akk), 21 
Sin-uballit (Akk; Bib Sanballat), 55, 

68 

Tabi (Eg [£]), 24, 30, 31, 32 

Tabla (? [£]), 61 

Tapamut (Eg [£]), 27 

Taru (Eg [£]), 31, 32 

Tashai (Eg [£]), 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 

Tetosiri (Eg [£]), 30, 37, 44 

Tiglath-pileser III, 1, 20 

Tipni (Phoen), 120 

Tobyahu ( = Bib. Tobiah), 112, 115 

Ululai (Akk; = Shalmaneser V), 20 

Upaqa-ana-arbail (Akk), 17, 20 

Upastabara (Pers), 80 

Uri,26 

Uriyah ( = Bib. Uriah), 41, 44, 45, 59, 

60 
Uzziel, 118 

Varfish (Pers), 89 
Varuvahya (Pers), 72, 85, 86 
Vasaraza (Pers), 33 
Vidranga (Pers), 11, 17, 55, 59, 63, 
67, 68 

Wahpre (Eg), 28, 30, 49 
Wahpremahi,(Eg), 78, 92, 94 
Walwal (?), 20 

WGMR (vocalization and derivation 
unknown), 21 

Xerxes I, 25, 72 
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Yada, 112 

Yahmolyah, 39 

Yahuyishma [£], 35, 36 

Yakeh (var. of Yekia), 30 

Yatom, 61, 69 

Yaush, 103, 110, 111, 113 

Yedanyah (vocalization ?), 40, 51, 53, 

54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 66, 67, 

69 
Yeho, 61 
Yehohanan ( = Bib. Jehohanan, 

Johanan), 67 



Yehukal, 106 

Yekia (var. Yakeh), 27 

Yeshobyah, 59 

Yigdal, 39 

Yirmeyahu ( = Bib. Jeremiah), 105 

Yislah, 46, 61 

Yotab, 50 

Zababu, 33 

Zaban-iddina (Akk), 20 
Zatuvahya (Pers), 80 
Zekaryah ( = Bib. Zechariah), 51 



III. Places 



Abar-Nahara, 25 

Abu Simbel, 118 

Abydos, 55, 59 

Aleppo, 73 

Aphek, 21 

Apqu, 20 

Arad, 7, 8, 9, 99, 100, 101, 102, 105, 

116, 118 
Arbela, 73, 80 
Arrapha, 73 
Arzuhina, 73, 80 
Ashdod, 96 
Ashkelon, 101 
Ashur, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20 
Asia Minor, 25 

Assyria, 2, 9, 16, 17, 20, 72, 101 
Aswan, 23, 37 
Athens, 25 
Azekah, 100, 102, 113 

Babylon, 16, 19, 71, 72, 85, 86, 89 
Babylonia, 2, 4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 25, 

72, 73, 99, 100, 101 
Beer-Sheba, 100, 108 
Behistun, 25 
Btth-hrpd, 113 
Bit-Adini, 20 
Bit-Amukkani (tribe and region), 16, 

19,20 
Bit-Dibla, 17, 20 



Carchemish, 17, 99 
Chaldea, 20 

Damascus, 73, 80 
Dead Sea, 100 
Deir Alia, 118 
Delta, 24, 25, 71 
Dur-Sin, 20 

Edom, 100, 101, 104, 106 

Egypt, 1, 2, 5, 54, 71, 72, 73, 100 

Egyptian border, 17 

Ekron, 17, 21, 22 

Elam, 73 

Elephantine, 3, 7, 10, 23, 24, 25, 34, 
37, 38, 43, 48, 53, 54, 55, 61, 63, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74 

Ephesus, 73 

Euphrates, 2, 73 

Greece, 25 
Guzanu, 73 

Halaf, 73 
Hama, 73 
Hamath, 17, 73, 99 
Hapiru, 19 
Haran, 73 
Hazar-asam, 97 
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Hazor, 73 
Hebron, 101 
Hermopolis, 8, 23, 25 
Horvat Uza, 118 

Ionia, 25 

Iraq, 2 

Israel, 54, 96, 97, 99 

Jaffa, 96 

Jerusalem, 54, 55, 67, 100, 101, 102, 

103 
Jordan valley, 118 
Judah, 1, 2, 9, 25, 55, 66, 67, 96, 99, 

100, 101, 104 

Kirkuk, 73 
Kush, 22 

Lachish, 7, 9, 10, 11, 100, 101, 102, 

113 
Lair, 73 
Lairu, 73, 80 
Lebanon, 117, 118 

Lower Egypt, 23, 34, 72, 79, 83, 84 
Lubash, 80 
Luxor, 23, 24, 31, 32, 33 

Marathon, 25 

Mediterranean, 73, 117 

Megiddo, 73 

Memphis,. 23, 24, 25, 30, 35, 43, 71, 

74 
Mesopotamia, 1, 2, 4, 5, 16, 25, 72, 

99 
Mezad Hashavyahu, 96 
Migdol, 24, 35 
Mosul, 73 

Negeb, 100, 118 
Nile, 23, 37, 118 
Nineveh, 16, 73, 99, 102 
North Africa, 118 



Pakistan, 1 
Palestine, 2 
Palmyra, 73 
Papremis, 89, 94 
Persepolis, 72 
Persia, 2, 4 
Philistia, 2, 5, 9, 99 
Platea, 25 

Qinah, 105 

Ramat-Negeb, 101, 105, 118 

Saalam, 80 

Sahmeri, 42 

Salamis, 25 

Samaria, 25, 55, 68 

Samos, 25 

Saqqara, i8, 21, 118' 

Sardis, 73 • 

Shephelah, 101, 102 

Susa, 71, 73, 87 

Syene, 7, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 

31,32,37, 42, 43, 55,, 61, 67, 69, 

74 
Syria, 1, 2, 17, 72, 99 
Syria-Palestine, 2, 9, 17 

Tadmor, 73 
Tahpanhes, 120 
Tell ed-Duweir, 102 
Tell el-Mazar, 118 
Thebes, 25, 53, 55, 61 
Tigris, 73 
Tshetres, 63 
Tuna el-Gebel, 23 
Turkey, 1 

Upper Egypt, 24, 37, 53, 72, 75, 79 
Uruk, 19 

Yavneh-Yam, 11, 96 

Ziph, 116 
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IV. Subjects 



abuse, 72 

accountants, 82, 85, 87, 92, 94 
adjutant, 20 

administration (see also Persian 
administration), 3, 25, 71, 73 
administrative districts (see also 

satrapy, province), 25 
administrative documents, 72, 73 
Akkadian language and texts (see also 
Assyrian, Babylonian), 1, 2, 4, 7, 
10, 15, 117 
altar, 67, 68 

alternative name-forms, 24 
ambiguity, 24 
Ammonite inscriptions, 117 
Ammonite language, 1, 117 
Ammonites, 100 
anger, 27 
anointing, 67 
appeal, 82 
appointment, 72 
Arameans, 1, 2, 16, 100 
ardab (see glossary), 41, 69, 82 
aristocracy (see also nobles), 73 
army (see also Assyrian army, Babylo- 
nian army, Egyptian army, Persian 
army, officers, military, soldiers, 
etc.), 16, 105 
arrest (see also imprisonment, 
prisoners), 24, 53, 55, 59, 60, 79, 
113 
arsenic, 93, 94 
art and artists, 4, 73, 102 
artisans, 73, 81, 83, 87 
Assyria, 73 

Assyrian army (see also army); 102 
Assyrian art, 4 

Assyrian kings (see also kings), 17, 20 
Assyrians, 16, 36, 51 
Assyrian soldiers (see also army), 16, 

99 
Assyrian texts, 15 
asylum, 101 
auxiliary troops (see also army), 18, 21 



babies and children, 33, 39, 44 
Babylonian army (see also army), 99, 

100, 102 
Babylonian Chronicle, 17, 99, 100 
Babylonian invasion, 2, 9, 101, 102 
Babylonian nationalists, 16 
Babylonians (see also Chaldeans), 99 
Babylonian texts (see also Babylonian 

chronicle), 7, 72 
Babylonian tribes, 17 
barley (see also grain), 28, 46* 50, 69, 
119 
. basins, 67 
basket, 47 

beans (see also vegetables), 47 
beating, 89 
beer, 80 

Behistun inscription, 25 
Bit-Amukkani (tribe; see index of 

place names) 
blessing(s), 7, 8, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31,32,34,45,49,54, 57, 58, 59, 
61, 66, 103, 106, 110, 118, 120 
boat-building materials, 92 
boatmen (see also ferryman), 37, 92 
boat(s), 31, 46, 52, 73, 92, 94, 95 
boatwright, 92, 94 
bookkeepers, 35 
border tensions, 118 
bow, 95 
bran, 51 

branding (see slave-mark) 
brazier, 63 
bread, 40, 41, 42, 44, 101, 107, 108, 

116 
bribes, 55, 56, 63, 70 
bronze, 67, 93 
bureaucracy, 3, 73 
burning, 17, 20, 55 
burnt offering (see also offering, 
sacrifices), 67, 69 

Canaanite languages, 117 
Canaanite letters, 3, 6, 8, 9 
Canaanites, 117 
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canvas, 93, 94 

captivity (see also imprisonment), 40 

capture (see also arrest, imprisonment), 

21 
caravan escort, 24 
caravansaries, 73 
Carians, 92 

carpenters (see also woodworkers), 94 
cedar, 67, 93 
Chaldeans (see also Babylonians), 2, 

16, 17, 102 
chancellor, 74, 94 
chancery, 74 
chariot, 73 
chest, 32 

Cilicians, 79, 81, 89 
citadel (see also fortress), 100, 101 
claims, 27 
clerks, 18, 74 
clients, 67 

cloak (see also clothing, garment), 27 
cloth (see also material), 23 
coastal city-states, 17 
coastal road, 73 
code, 113 
combing, 41 
commander(s) (see also army, officers), 

21, 59, 72, 96, 97 
commerce, 3, 5, 23 
communication, 102 
complaint(s), 30, 34, 55, 72, 76, 77, 

86, 89, 90, 95, 103 
confiscated letter, 17,112 
conjecture, 15 
conspiracy, 17 
corvee, 96 

courier(s), 16, 23, 55, 73, 102 
craters, 107 
cubits, 93. 
cuneiform, 4 
cuneiform texts (see also inscriptions), 

72 
cup(s), 50, 80, 81 
curse(s), 16, 17, 55 

date formulas, 8 

day of preparation, 51 



death by fire (see also execution), 17 

debts, 24, 37, 120 

dedication, 45 

defectors, 19, 20 

defense, 102 

Demotic, 18, 21, 74, 87, 94 

desert, 16, 19, 73 

dialects, 2, 10, 23 

discipline, 76 

docket(s), 5, 8, 75, 76, 79, 84, 85, 89 

dog(s), 8, 17, 19, 67, 103, 110, 113, 

115, 116 
donation, 69 
donkey-load, 107, 108 
doors, 67 ■ , 

double-saying formula, 6 
dough, 3, 44, 101, 108, 116 
dream, 37, 39 
dress (see also clothing, garment), 29, 

30 
drinking, 54 
dry dock, 92 

Edomite language, 1, 117 
Edomites, 101, 104, 105, 108 
Egyptian army, 17, 99, 100 
Egyptian gods, 67 
Egyptian language, 2, 10, 73 
Egyptian priests, 55 
Egyptians, 54, 73 
Egyptian soldiers (see also army), 55, 

63, 67 
Elamite language, 2 
epistolography, 3, 37, 73, 102 
equestrian (see also horseman), 73 
estate management (see also stewards 

and stewardship), 72 
estates, 72, 75, 79, 80, 82, 83, 85, 86, 

89 
estimators, 92 
evidence, 17 
execution, 17 
exile, 17, 20 

factionalism, 101 

family correspondence, 23 
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fasting, 55, 67 

feed-grain (see also grain), 118 

fermented drink (see also beer, wine), 

58 
ferryman (see also boatmen), 48 
fetters,, 21 
fever, 39 
field hand(s), 10 
financial records, 72 
fingerbreadths, 93 
fire, 16, 20 
first drafts, 53, 55 
fish, 49 
fittings, 63, 67 
flour (see also grinding), 41, 42, 44, 

48, 80, 101, 107, 116 
fodder, 81 

food (see also various foodstuffs), 100 
food-warden, 94 
fortress (see also citadel), 55, 63, 66, 

67, 68, 69, 79, 92, 100, 101, 102 
fragmentary letter(s), 9, 15, 17, 24, 

53, 54, 56, 71, 101 
fugitives, 20, 21 

gar&a (see household staff) 
garment(s) (see also clothing, dress, 

tunic), 10, 23, 24, 28, 35, 37, 45, 

96, 97 
garrison, 57, 58, 63, 79, 101 
gate, gateway, 61, 67, 102 
goat, 42, 69 

gods, 21, 54, 57, 58, 61, 67, 90, 120 
gold, 67, 73 
goldsmiths, 73 
goods, 23, 61, 63, 71 
governor(s), 21, 55, 63, 66, 68, 96 
grain (see also barley, wheat, meal 

offering), 30, 89, 101, 115, 117 
granary, 118 
grant, 75 
grazing lands, 72 
Greek papyri, 3 

Greeks, 25, 101, 107, 108, 109, 116 
Greek sources, 72 
Greek wars, 25 



greeting formulas, 6 
grinding, 19, 40, 44 
guarantor, 27 
gunwale, 93, 94 
guts, 67 

handbreadths, 93 
harvest, 97, 102, 115 
harvesters, 97 
hearing (legal), 55, 63 
Hieratic, 100 

high priest (see also priests), 67 
highway, 73 
hoeing, 47 

homer (see glossary; see also donkey- 
" load), 107, 118 

honorific family language, 7, 24, 118 
horse, 87 

horseman (see also equestrian), 73, 87 
household staff (garda), 72, 95 

Imperial Aramaic, 2, 10 
imprisonment (see also arrest, pris- 
oners, release), 3, 20, 24, 40, 55, 
61, 72, 79 
incense (see also offering), 55, 67, 68, 

69 
incompetence, 72 

inscriptions (see also Ammonite in- 
scriptions, Assyrian texts, Babylo- 
nian texts, Phoenician inscriptions, 
cuneiform texts), 1, 10, 101 

instability, 25, 53 

insubordination, 72, 76, 103 

insurrection, rebellion, etc., 16, 19, 
25, 26, 72, 79, 82, 83 

intelligence (military), 3, 101, 102 

intercalary month, 38 

interest, 36, 85 

interrogation, 17 

inventory, 42, 52, 108 

investigators, 63 

I.O.U., 24 

iron, 93 

irony, 103 

Jewish soldiers (see also army), 57, 58 
Jews, 53, 54, 55, 60, 67, 74 
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judean army (see also army),. 100, 101 
judges, 63 
judiciary, 55 
jugs, 107, 108, 116 

karsh (see glossary), 61, 93 
king(s) (see also Assyrian king(s), 
Persian king(s), Pharaoh), 9, 19, 21, 
53, 57, 58, 66, 67, 68, 72, 75, 104, 
105, 113, 115 

laborer, 96, 97 

lamb (see also sheep), 30, 46, 49 
land grants, 75 
. landlord, 72 
land-tax (see also rent), 82 
languages and scripts (see Akkadian, 

Ammonite, Canaanite, Demotic, 

Edomite, Egyptian, Hieratic, 

Persian, Phoenician) 
law court, 70 
lawsuit, 24, 36 

lease of slave (see also slaves), 37 
leather (see also skins), 3, 4, 5, 9, 23, 

28, 71 
leaven, 54, 57, 58 
linen (see also cloth, material, 

clothing), 35 
literacy, 3 
loan(s), 96, 117 
loan words, 2, 10, 73, 95 
looting, 55 
loyalty oaths, 16 
lumber (see also cedar), 23, 28, 30, 32, 

48, 93 

Marheshwan (see glossary), 8, 68 

marshes, 16 

marzeah (see glossary), 39 

mast, 93 

material, 28 ' 

meal offering, 55, 63, 67, 68, 69 

measuring, 50 

Medes, 99 

memorandum, 53, 55, 68 

mercenaries, 101 



merchants, 59, 70 
military aid, 18, 21, 100 
misfortune, 24 
mismanagement, 72 
Moabites, 100 
mobilization, 70, 79 
money (see also silver, shekels, talents), 
24, 30, 31, 36, 39, 63, 85, 110, 120 
mooring-post, 93 
morale, 3, 103, 113 
morning watch, 113 . 

nails, 93 
nationalism, 16 
nationalists, 100 
neo-Assyrian empire (see also 

Assyrians), 99 
neo-Babylonian empire (see also 

Babylonians), 17 
Nisan (see glossary), 57, 58 
nobles (see also aristocracy), 67 
notations, 74 

oath, 19, 46 

offerings (see also incense, meal- 
offering), 68 

officer(s) (see also army, commander), 
16, 17, 63, 67, 76, 105, 112 

Official Aramaic, 2 

official(s) (see also administration), 32, 
34, 43, 71, 80, 81, 113 

oil, 28, 67, 109 

oil, castor, 23, 28, 29, 30, 32 

oil, olive, 23, 29, 30, 101 

oil, scented (see also perfume), 28, 30 

omer (see glossary), 47 

order(s), 76, 79, 87, 101 

ostracoh, ostraca, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 15, 
37, 54, 96, 101, 102, 117 

ox, 69 

paint, 92, 93 
palace, 73, 102 
palace fire, 16 
panelling, 93, 94 

papyrus, papyri, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 18, 23, 
24, 53,'71 



parchment, 4, 5 

Passover, 3, 9, 38, 44, 53, 54, 58 
penalty, 70 
Pentateuch, 54 

perfume (see also oil, scented), 23 
Persian administration (see also ad- 
ministration), 3, 53 
Persian army (see also army), 25 
Persian government, 71 
Persian kings (see also kings), 25 
Persian language, 10, 73 
Persians, 2 
Persian weight, 94 
petition, 55, 67, 96 
Pharaoh (see also kings), 21 
Phoenician inscriptions, 118 
Phoenician language, 1, 7, 23, 117 
Phoenicians, 118 
pickaxe, 47, 67 
pillars, 67 
plating, 94 
pledge, 96, 119 
police, 63 
praescriptio, 6 
prayer, 67 
pressers, 79 
Priestly source, 54 
priests, 54, 55, 59, 60, 63, 66, 67 
prince, 72, 79, 85 
prisoners (see also imprisonment), 17 

20 
prisoner transport (see transport) 
profanity, 116 
propaganda, . 102 
property, 60. 61, 67, 69, 78, 83, 84, 

, 89, 95 
prophet, 9, 112, 114 
proverb, 10, 19, 21 
provinces (see also administrative 

districts), 80 
provisions (see also food, rations), 80, 

81 
prow, 93 

Punic settlements, 118 
punishment (see also execution, burn- 
ing), 17, 72, 78, 84 



purchase, 23 

qab (see glossary), 47, 50 
Qerosite, 107 
quartermaster, 101 

rage, 20 

rations (see also food, provisions), 3, 

72, 81, 87, 101 
reaper, reaping, 97 
rebels, rebellion (see also insurrection) 

21 
rebuilding (see also repairs), 67, 68, 69 
receipt, 120 
. recto, 5 

redemption, 24, 30 

reform, 96 

release from imprisonment (see also 

imprisonment), 24, 31 
release of slaves, (see also slaves), 72 
reliefs, 102 
religious life, 53 

religious observances (see also Sab- 
bath, Passover, Unleavened Bread, 
temples, priests, altar, offerings, 
sacrifices, ritual, prayer), 38 
rent (see also land-tax, stewards and 

stewardship), 71, 72, 85, 86 
repairs (see also rebuilding), 73, 92, 94 
report(s), 4, 16, 20, 55, 63, 66, 68, 76 

82, 85, 92, 101, 104, 111 
requisition, 3, 72, 101 
revenge, 67 
rhinestone, 59 
rider (see also horseman), 87 
righteous deed, 67 
riot (see also insurrection), 55, 63 
ritual humiliation, 17 
ritual purity, 54, 57, 58 
Romans, 100, 101 
roof, 67 
Royal Road, 73 
"rubber-stamp" letters, 4 
rumors, 59 
runaway slaves (see also slaves), 72, 78 



Sabbath, 3, 38, 40, 46, 49, 98 
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sack cloth, 55, 67 

sacrifices (see also offerings, burnt. 

offering), 55, 56, 67 
safe-conduct, 70 

salary (see also wages), 24, 27, 34, 43 
salt, 3, 47, 48, 49 
sarcasm, 10, 11, 103 
satrap(s), 53, 55, 71, 72 
satrapies (see also administrative 

districts), 25 
scribe(s), 4, 5, 23, 73, 74, 76, 81, 82, 

84, 87, 94, 96, 102 
sculptor, 73, 87 
sculptures, 73 
seal(s), 5, 8, 23, 54, 57, 58, 73, 109, 

117 
secondary greeting, 8 
secret negotiations, 16 
self-abasement, 103 
servant-lord formula, 6, 11, 24 
servant(s) (see also slaves), 44, 59, 81, 

82, 87, 96 
sewing, 45, 52 
shearing, 3, 30, 41 
sheep, (see also lamb), 3, 41, 42, 69 
shekels (see also money, silver), 30, 

110 
shepherd, 42 
shipment, 23, 90 
shipyard, 73 
siege, 16, 25, 100, 102 
sieve, 48 

sifting (see also flour), 48 
signal-fire (see also communication), 

102, 113 
silver (see also money), 30, 67, 117 
skins (see also leather), 4, 28, 48, 90 
slanderers, 70 
slave mark(s) (tattooing, branding), 

17, 19, 20, 44, 51, 83 
slaves and slavery, 17, 19, 20, 37, 43, 

51, 71, 72, 77, 79, 89 
snakebite, 3, 32 
social life, 53 
soldiers (see also army), 16, 24, 55, 73, 

76, 99, 104 



staff, 82, 83, 89 

staging posts, 73 

stanchions, 93 

statues, 73, 87 

stewards and stewardship, 71, 72, 75, 

83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89 
stonecutters, 94 
storehouse (see also warehouse), 63, 

101 
subversive letter, 16, 116 
sulphur, 93, 94 
sunset, 54, 57 

supply depot (see also storehouse), 100 
supply officer, 101 
surveying, 52 
Syenians, 69 

talents, (see also money, silver), 67 
Tammuz (see glossary), 66, 67 
tattooing (see slave-marks) 
Tebeth (see glossary), 94 
technical terms, 73 
temple greeting, 7, 25 
temple(s), 3, 10, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 

34, 45, 55, 56, 66, 67, 68, 69, 72, 

101, 107, 116 ' 
tenant farmer(s), 82, 94 
textual restorations, 9, 10 
theft, 55, 59, 61, 72 
Thirtieth Dynasty, 26 
tower, 100 
traitors, 17 
translation style, 9 
transport of prisoners, 17 
transport of slaves, 72 
transport of troops, 100, 105, 112 
travel, 72 
treasury, 93 
treaty obligations, 21 
trip, 34 
troops (see also army, soldiers), 3, 21, 

76, 116 
tunic (see also clothing, garments), 3, 

29, 30, 35, 45, 47, 90 
Twenty-eighth Dynasty, 26 
Twenty-ninth Dynasty, 26, 56 



Ugaritic letters, 7 
Unleavened Bread, 3, 54, 58 

vandalism, 55 

vassal, 16, 17, 18 

vegetables (see also beans), 38, 46 

verso, 5 

via maris, 73 

vinegar, 101, 108 

vocabulary, 2, 10 

wages (see also salary), 44, 51 
wall, 55, 63, 100, 101, 102 
war, 2, 16 

warehouse (see salary), 60, 128 
wall, 90, 105, 185, 214, 215 
war, 3 



warehouse (see also storehouse, supply 

depot), 100 
warning, .112 
water, 40, 63 
wealth, 72 
weapons, 70 

weaving and weavers, 37, 44 
well, 55, 63 
wheat, 108 
widows, 67 
wine, 46, 67, 80, 89, 94, 101, 107 

108, 116 
winnowing, 52 
witness, 113 
. woodworkers (see also carpenters), 73 
wool, 23, 24, 30, 31 
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Exod 12:6; 54 
Exod 12:15-19; 54 
Exod 13:6-7; 54 
Exod 22:25-26; 96 
Exod 23:15, 18; 54 
Exod 34:18, 25; 54 

Lev 23:5-6; 54 
Lev 23:7-8; 54 

Deut 16:3-4, 6, 8, 16; 54 
Deut 24:12-15, 17; 96 

Josh 19:8; 101 

Ruth 1:2, 3; 120 

1 Sam 10:7; 70 

1 Sam 30:27; 101 

2 Kgs 19:13; 73 
2 Kgs 23-24; 96 

2 Kgs 23:29, 31-35; 99 



2 Kgs 24:1-7; 17 

2 Chr 34-35; 96 
2 Chr 35:20-24; = 

Ezr 6:20; 54 

Neh 1:2; 53 
Neh 7:2; 53 

Ps 137; 55 

Jer 34:6-7; 102 
Jer 46-47; 17 
Jer 47; 99 
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